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The Value of Attention to Chinese Etiquette, 

BY FOREIGN MISSIONARIES IN THEIR INTERCOURSE WITH NATIVES. 
A paper read before the Shanghai Missionary Association, 
Dec. 29, 1891. 

By the Ven. Archdeacon Moule, B.D. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE.—The subject discussed in the following brief essay is one 
of great interest and at the same time of unusual delicacy and intricacy, and I 
should not have ventured to offer anything so crude and imperfect to the readers of 
THE RECORDER, but for the kind solicitation of the editor, and the hope that my 
paper (hastily composed, not from carelessness or neglect, but from positive inability 
to command more time) may suffice to draw fresh attention to the subject and 
commence a practical and useful discussion of the whole question. I may add that I 
undertook this task for the Shanghai Association at very short notice, in consequence 
of the illness of Dr. Fryer, who had kiudly promised to bring the subject forward. 
It is to be hoped that we shall soon see the result of his researches and reflections. 
HAVE just come from one of the great centres of Christian 
life and missionary enthusiasm, and I have been wondering 
what the effect would have been in one of the densely-crowded 
and fervently enthusiastic meetings in. Exeter Hall had I informed 
the audience that the first practical missionary subject which I 
should join in discussing, on my arrival in Shanghai, would be 
Etiquette. I imagine that something like a shudder of dismay, or 
a scarcely-suppressed groan or hiss of reprobation, would have 
greeted my announcement. “Surely the simple proclamation of 
the Gospel,” these eager souls would say, “and that alone must be 
the all-absorbing theme of a missionary’s discourse or of his 
consultations and conferences with his brethren. What time can he 
have for the discussion of such puerile matters as the stiff and 
old-world formalities of Chinese ceremonies? He has a duty to 
perform. Let it be done boldly, plainly, unflinchingly and without 
fear of man. The missionary may offend the prejudices of his 
audience. Woe be to him if, through fear of man, he keeps back the 
offence of the cross! Woe be to him, if all men speak well of him ! 


Let him glory in being abused for righteousness sake! Let him 
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eschew mere cut and dried etiquette! He is a herald with a 
war cry to utter, and cannot pause to bandy compliments and 
ceremonious verbiage!” 

Yet surely grave error underlies these enthusiastic truths and 
truisms. For are we not taught to be pitiful, to be courteous 
and friendly; and to walk in wisdom toward those who are 
without? And it can never be really wise to disregard the pre- 
judices of others and to ignore their customs and etiquette. I 
cannot agree with Professor Drummond in his exaggerated re- 
presentation of a half truth, when he teaches us that in missionary 
life the man’s example, and not his message, is of first import- 
ance. The message is “the power of God unto salvation.” But 
at the same time rude and vulgar behavior, and careless disregard 
of a country’s habits, not to speak of grosser inconsistencies in 
a Christian missionary, must gravely offend his hearers, frighten 
away hopeful enquirers, and seriously retard the triumph of the 
Gospel: and possibly for this reason St. Paul adds, “ Walk in 
wisdom .. . redeeming the time;” ‘ buying up the opportunity.” 

In Book xxiv of the Book of Rites, entitled ‘ Confucius at 
home at ease,” the Master tells us that “ Respect shown without 
observing the rules of propriety is called vulgarity; courtesy 
without observing these rules is called forwardness ; and boldness 
without observing them, is called violence.” And in Book viii of 
the Analects, the Master says again, “ Respectfulness without the 
rules of propriety, becomes laborious bustle; carefulness becomes 
timidity ; boldness, insubordination ; and straightforwardness, rude- 
ness.” Now we all desire to be respectful and courteous to the 
Chinese, and careful in our conduct, and at the same time we 
wish to be bold and straightforward in our witness for Christ. 
But according to Confucius, an authority not surety to be iguored or 
despised, if we do not attend carefully to Chinese rules of etiquette, 
we are in danger of being accounted vulgar, bustling, forward, 
timid, rude, or violent ! 

Confucius remarks once more iu the xxivth Book of the Rites, 
** According to what I have heard, of all things by which the people 
live, the rites are the greatest.” And quoting from the Yi King 
he says, “The superior man is careful at the commencement; a 
mistake then, of a hair’s breadth, will lead to an error of a thousand 
li”? And as these rules grouped in the Book of Rites under five 
categories and again under six, comprehend 300 usages of cere- 
mony and 3000 modes of demeanour, the subject cannot readily be 
grasped, or when touched, easily dismissed. ‘ Benevolence is akin 
to music,” says the Book of Rites, “and righteousness to cere- 
monies. Music has its origin from heaven; ceremonies take their 
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form from the appearances of earth. The knowledge of music leads 
to the subtle springs that underlie the rules of ceremony.” Must 
we all be musical, then, and all ceremonious, if we would walk before 
the Chinese as we desire to do, with our conversation in heaven and 
our sympathies and activities on earth ? 

To show by the way how important the knowledge if not the 
observance of Chinese etiquette is to a missionary, I may quote here 
P. Callery’s description of the Li Ki. He calls it “the most great 
and complete monograph which the Chinese nation has been able to 
give of itself to the rest of the human race.” 

Now, with reference to the value of observance of etiquette 
when it is possible, I may remark that it removes prejudice. It 
inclines the observer to modify his preconceived impressions. ‘ This 
stranger,” the observer will say, “evidently desirous of imitating 
(however awkwardly and imperfectly) our ancient and matchless 
rules of propriety, cannot be much of a devil after all. He evidently 
has done what Confucius used to do when visiting foreign states ; he 
has enquired as to the government and manners of the people 
(A 34 24 FA f@), and is wise enough to follow them. Possibly the 
poor man may have something worth listening to.” Whereas in- 
attention to etiquette confirms all prejudice and adds zest and 
piquancy to every truculent rumour; and does without doubt 
gravely hinder our work. 

But then the question arises, What do you mean by Chinese 
etiquette? Is it all capable of imitation and observance by a 
foreign missionary? Is there nothing superstitious, dishonest, 
puerile, or unmeaning to be found in it? ‘The character #@ or 
propriety, seems to touch two spheres of thought,—the religious and 
the moral; the service of spiritual beings and the acting out of the 
rules of propriety before men ;* and the religious part has become 
largely idolatrous and superstitious; the moral, largely insincere. 

We may ask further, what do you mean by “the intercourse of 
foreign missionaries with natives’? Do you mean that in conver- 
sation with the natives, either heathen or Christian, or in correspond- 
ing with them, or in social intercourse, you should observe all that 
you can of their etiquette ; or does the question go further and imply 
that missionaries in seeking to guide the native converts into the 

ways of truth and righteousness and honesty, should countenance 
without protest or reproof or suggestion, Chinese etiquette full 
blown? Or, further, is it supposed that missionaries, living in the 
land and seeking to be all things to all men, should adopt in their 
persons and in their families Chinese etiquette ? 


* cf, Sacred Books of the East, The Li Ki.—Dr, Legge, chap i, p, 9 
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Now let me first of all, but in a very rambling manner, suggest 
some of the dilemmas into which the observance of Chinese etiquette 
may land us. 

Husband and wife, before marriage, must never meet or see one 
another or know anything about one another, save by surreptitious 
interviews with the official go-between. After marriage they seldom 
if ever go out together, or if they do, it is only in single file, never 
side by side or arminarm. ‘The presents of betrothal and before 
marriage must indeed be sincere,—‘“‘ sincere” boots, hats and cover- 
lets, from the bride to the bridegroom; “sincere” gold and silver 
and silks from the bridegroom to the bride and to her household ; 
but no interviews and no going out together, and certainly when 
guests are present, no eating together at the same table. The wife 
also must be called ‘the mean one of the inner apartments” or “ the 
foolish one of the family,” and there are few missionaries from the 
Far West who, “at their peril,” would cheerfully conform to these 
rules of etiquette in the bosom of their own families! At a feast 
which I attended once in a rich man’s house at Hangchow, the wife 
was out of sight, and not once alluded to in conversation, save 
when my host shouted to his ‘‘ better” half, busy in the kitchen 
hard by, to be quicker in sending up the dishes. I know that 
there is considerable relaxation of these rules in many cases, but 
the rule lies nevertheless much as I have described, and is not, 
1 think, one to which Christian missionaries can conform with any 
compensating advantage. 

Then when we turn to the other side of human history and 
observe Chinese etiquette at times of death and of mourning and 
funerals,—though it would be false and ungenerous to denounce the 
whole as insincere and mere ceremony, and though Confucius has 
somewhere uttered the noble truth that sincere grief is better than 
1000 rites of mere funereal observance,—yet the majority of their 
customs, even when free from idolatry and superstition, are so 
lamentably un-Christian that it is impossible for missionaries to take 
part in them, or, I think, to countenance their observance by the 
native Christians without some gentle or firmer remonstrance. 

An ancient worthy is held up for admiration and imitation in 
the Book of Rites. He mourned for his mother three years, and 
all the time his tears fell like blood. 

Mourning is done by rules of propriety and by rigid custom. 
Now the Christian hope which sounds above the grave like music 
from heaven, tells us “that we sorrow not as those that have no 
hope, for if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them 
also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with Him.” Well! our 
converts believe this. I do not doubt their faith. Yet most of them 
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are fast bound by etiquette and must wail by rule, and be hope- 
less according to laws of propriety. One of my most faithful cate- 
chists died a short time ago in perfect peace. His mother and his 
young widow sorrowed, as Christian sincerity allowed them to sorrow, 
for a dear and dutiful son and for an affectionate and kind 
husband. But at the funeral and after it there was this same cere- 
monious despair of wailing and lamenting. A missionary present 
remonstrated gently with them: ‘He is not dead but sleepeth ; 
safe in the arms of Jesus, who is with you, and you will join him 
in the home above ere long.” Yes! yes! they replied, but it is 
our “li” to wail and to be in despair. We must not, for fear of 
shame and offence, break the custom! The remonstrance surely 
was justified in this case, and neither in our own homes of 
mourning, nor in intercourse with our dear native Christians in their 
times of bereavement, must we countenance this etiquette, born of 
the despair which Christianity alone can remove. 

There is also much in Chinese etiquette which smacks so much of 
insincerity, and almost of untruthfulness, that it is hard for an honest 
Christian to comply with it. Not all that seems so, is so, however. Our 
Lord’s own injunction, “ When thou art bidden to a feast, sit down 
first in the lowest room,” is exactly in accordance with Chinese 
etiquette. You know that your host will not let you stay there, 
but it is not insincere to put yourself there. But in conformity 
with customs, we must beware of the white lies which are not 
unknown, alas! in Christian lands. If you ask anyone to your 
house, mean what you say! The Chinese seem to have a rule of 
etiquette that if they grasp your clothes eagerly when they ask you 
to a meal, the invitation is genuine, and when they do not grasp 
you, it is a mere form. ‘Then when you accept the invitation, can 
you with an honest English heart hesitate (as etiquette requires) at 
each door, as though you dared not accept such an honour? Must 
you never receive the whole of a present offered in apparent 
sincerity, but certainly return one half? And must you never, 
when staying at a friend’s house, rise before your host ? Js it neces- 
sary when sitting at table as host with your Chinese guests, to fill 
their plates with niceties picked up by chope-sticks just removed 
from your own mouth? Is it quite honest when writing a letter to 
call yourself a simpleton at stated intervals? These are a few of 
the trials and perplexities connected with Chinese etiquette. 

But I remark secondly, and only too briefly, that very many 
points remain which we should all conscientiously and rigidly strive 
to observe. Imprimis, learn carefully and adopt both in speech and 
in writing the usual complimentary terms used by the Chinese 
when naming relatives. Do not ask after your friend’s boys and girls 
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or sons and daughters, but after his 4p BR and 4p # or aJy A. Not 
for his father and mother or for his wife, but for his 44 #, his 
Ay, his BK A. Do not ask bluntly, what is thy name, N. 
or M., but what is thy #{ Mf and & FF? Do not enquire where 
your friend lodges or hangs out, but what is your #{ fF? Not how 
old are you next birthday, but how many 3} fe have you passed ? 
And be sure, when such complimentary expressions are addressed 
to you, to reply by contraries. My # #£ is so and so, and my 
¥i HF is so and so, and my low hovel is situated in such a place. 
There is no intentional inconsistency in this, I think. It is custom ; 
not ungraceful, not unseemly, and we shall do well to observe 
these and similar rules of etiquette. And if the Chinese prefer to 
fold their hands and shake them at you, why force or entice them to 
shake your hand instead ?—a piece of etiquette seldom if ever observed 
by the Chinese, except in the case of the sudden meeting of very 
great friends. Ido not venture here to do more than mention the 
difficult question of Chinese etiquette as affecting principles of trans- 
lation in, for instance, the use of the second person in addressing God. 

The separation between men and women in our churches in- 
volves no very definite conscientious principle, and should be carefully 
observed, though the demand made by, I think, Prince Kung, after 
the Tientsin massacre, for the erection of screens running down the 
naves of our churches and completely concealing the two divisions 
from one another, is another question. 

It may seem to us puerile to enact that dutiful sons should rise 
with the first crow of the cock, and when dressed, proceed to their 
fathers’ and mothers’ apartments, and with bated breath and gentle 
voice, ask if their clothes are too cold or too hot, and if they are in pain 
or discomfort in any way. It may clash strongly with our ideas of 
happy family life in England, to be told that etiquette requires from 
sons and daughters respectful and well nigh awed enquiries with 
humble and deferential demeanour, after a father’s health when he 
returns from a long journey. But we must remember that the for- 
mation of character is the object of each of these intricate rules, 
and that the type of character thus evolved, if stilted and formal, 
is yet infinitely nobler and better than one which familiarity, irrever- 
ence, and uppishness in the rising generation would certainly 
produce; and that, to quote the closing words of the Li Ki, those 
most animated with the spirit of benevolence, can perceive the 
affection underlying these usages; he who has most knowledge can 
perceive the nice distinctions pervading them; and he who has most 
strength can perceive the force of will required for their discharge. 

I venture to add in the form of theses the conclusions which 
1 have formulated in my own mind on this subject, not with a view 
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to the excitement of mere controversy, and least of all with the wish 
to criticise censoriously those whose practices differ from my own 
views, but merely as the expression of my own strong and strength- 
ening convictions. 

(1) Very great value indeed is to be attached to the observance 
of Chinese etiquette on the part of foreign missionaries in their 
interviews with the natives. (2) So far as it is possible, this 
etiquette should be studied and observed. (3) Coming to the 
Chinese, as we do, as foreigners in foreign dress, with our foreign 
etiquette, though not with a foreign religion, the natives will 
appreciate our efforts to observe their customs of etiquette, and will 
condone any unintentional errors on the part of the foreign guest. 
(4) If, however, we adopt the native dress and attempt to appear 
before them as Chinese and hope thus to strip the foreign garb off 
our religion, then it seems to me that the Chinese may, and 
perhaps ere long will, require far more rigid adherence to Chinese 
etiquette than missionaries either will or can with Christian fidelity 
accede ; and will demand, e.g., the abolition or large modification of 
public work of women. And for this reason I have ever felt and 
feel increasingly an insurmountable objection to change of dress, 
unless the transformatiun can be made honest and complete. But 
this is of course (in order to observe here, too, Chinese etiquette) 
only my own stupid and bigoted private opinion. 

May I not add this one last word, that any pains however 
minute which we can take in order to attract the Chinese to the 
Saviour and to introduce them at last to the glorious freedom of 
the children of God, and the blessed “ proprieties ” of heaven, will 
be abundantly repaid. 


ntti <> Be 





Mahommedanism. 
Note—Recollections of a Conversation. 
BY REV. C. F. HOGG. 
V. 
Hi Ahung is not identical with the Imam. The former is the 
teacher (# fj), the latter the congregational leader, de- 
scribed as ‘ one who stands in front’ (34 7 Wa 5A fY%). 

Public worship (9% #@) cannot be performed by fewer than four 
persons. Women worship individually, never in companies, even 
should several of their own sex be worshiping at one time in one 
place. They usually worship at home or in mosques set apart for 
themselves and in charge of a female. To these the other sex is 
not admitted. In this town (Chou-chia-k‘on) there are said to be 
seven mosques for men and three for women. 
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The Second Advent of Our Lord, whilst it is emphatically as- 
serted, is not looked upon as imminent in Honan as it is in some 
other provinces. The accepted doctrine, however, differs nothing 
from that taught by the Koran and held in other parts. Our 
Lord is now asleep in heaven, from whence He will come to be 
King over all the earth. Then all religions and all nationalities 
shall be united under His sway. Meantime the world must go 
on getting worse until He bring in peace and safety under His 
righteous rule. 

The following recollections of a recent conversation with an 
educated Mahommedan may throw some light on their beliefs :— 
“Erh Sa (Jesus) was the son of God.” ‘True, but in no other 
sense then were the rest of the sages or any and every man. Nay, 
more, in no higher sense than is this table on which I lean. He 
manifested God ; so do we all, so does all creation. I see this article, 
but I see it by means of the light; without light it is nothing to 
me. So but for God I can neither be nor know. We all manifest 
God; we are, as it were, mirrors,—all men, all things are mirrors, 
and we and they alike reflect God. God is in all things; we 
cannot speak of either apart from the other. Yet God is. He 
created Eve with a father only, and Jesus He created having a 
mother only. Jesus was God’s son only as all men and all things 
are sons of God—we see God in them and know Him by them.” 

“Jesus knew of Mahomet. Mary died when he was absent, and 
on his return to their home amongst the hills, he sought her grave 
and cried to God to permit him to look upon his mother again. 
‘ Why hast thou done this, my son ?’ she enquired. ‘ For three things, ’ 
he replied,—‘ to ask whether I had failed in my duty as a son, to 
ask for your last request and to enquire whether you are happy 
where you are.’ To which she replied that ‘He had ever been a 
dutiful son, that she was at rest in the grace of God, and that her only 
message to him was that a prophet would shortly arise, Mahomet 
by name. The signs by which he might be recognised were the 
formula, ‘There is no God but God, and Mahomet is the prophet 
of God,’ the five daily prayers and the month’s fast every year.’” 

“God foretold Mahomet to Adam and taught him to repeat 
‘God is God and Mahomet is the Prophet of God” Adam asked to 
see this prophet and was permitted a transitory view of his 
countenance on his (Adam’s) own fore-finger nail. Hence we kiss 
the fore-finger nail to the present day.” 

“*Krh Sa was not born as other men are, yet God was not his 
father. Had not God created Jesus, His omnipotence would not 
have been omnipotence (48 §B Z A 4A). He made Adam with 
neither father nor mother.” 
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Transliterations : Biblical Names.* 
eth. HH Moses, 
fq Jacob. 2 Ti (8 David. 
JE Solomon. ft # JESUS. 
dam. 3n ew 


a 


> BS 





a: 


BZ 


oe} Abraham. 


<< 


Transliterations : 


Fh oy ‘i ae yy ¢ Ishmael 
we my Z 
4% Wi fi Pharaoh. 


Miscellaneous. 


[NotTe.—I add to words in the following list the Arabic and Persian equivalents, 
It should be remarked that Kaf and Ta are uniformly aspirated. They correspond to 
the Kuph and Thao of Hebrew. The Nestorians from Assyria who visited Shanghai in 
the spring of 1891 in reading the Syriac pronounced the same letters with an aspirate, 
It is probable that in ancient Hebrew they were also so pronounced. At present this 
aspirated pronunciation is very widely spread.— J.E.] 


BR HH “Sealed” (3$ FJ), the 


distinctive title of Mahomet’s 
mission. Khitam, sealing wax 
A. ‘The Persians say khatam 
kardan, to seal. 

JE & tt XK Paradise. Behisht 
(Persian). 

my hl # The Pentateuch (Tou- 
rat), taulat, z.e., Torah. 

Al) fH j#i The Psalter. Ar, kitab 
azzabiir. 

5| 3 Hh The Gospel. Ar. injil. 

HH Wim JE The Koran (For- 
cau.) Canton dialect. 

& H i India. A Han dynasty 
name of India. 

BK Ve Mecca. 

Bk fés Hf} Ed Medina. 

bij HY BE Arabia, anciently #5 Af. 


tH Pa te Asia. 

my #e & Europe. 

fe 3&8 FY Sultan. 

@ SiG ff Sacrifice. Corban. 
See in Mark 7,11; in Greek, 
Syriac Vers., Engl. Vers. 

tE J8 #4 XK To circumcise. So- 
nat, Ar. The Persians say 
sanat kardan, to circumcise. 

Xi & B The Iman. Iman, 
chief leader. Ar. 

Hit % BH Asalaam. Heb, sha- 
lom, peace. 

LY. & & B Islam, din al islam, 
religion of obedience or sub- 
mission. 

YA 4 #% Iman, religion, Ar. 


Same as din. 


Terms applied to God. 


Ti HR JEW, i ie 


St fF 
RARE BG 


e 


m AE 
z 


RS — 
ct, @& me AC, 
— i i 
me i. Gh, 


* Seth, Jacob and Solomon belong to the third order of prophets; Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, ‘Moses, David and JEsus to the second. The fourth does not contain 
Biblical names, or at least none are mentioned, David was King of K F.- 

+ Canton was the port through which Mahommedan teaching was chiefly spread, 
F has taken the place of an aspirated, k in some words,—J, E, 
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HW Ri ERR HK 
fe Sih, Jt fH BR A. 
Z hit Ms Pt A @, Sh 3 


Miscellaneous 


By fg ‘lo expiate. 

= SE ‘The Condemnation of the 
Lord. 

an fa: To forgive. 

Bt BE JE SE 
A te i JF 


in sin. 


‘o forsake sin. 


)le to release 


1 HK BR AY done wilfully : $R gp 
fy done in error; [¥ ap fi 
done in ignorance ; Hj BP fy 
done in open day; mn 3B fy 
done knowingly; A. Al 3@ AY 
done unwittingly. Refer to sin, 

EH, Fl Gy Vo judge. 

ts % ‘lo repent. 

tx PRT Annihilation. 

By i A FS HE Satan (called 
Eblis), the apostate demon. 

BE 2£ 'l'o arouse. 

q% #4 Selfishness (used as a 
noun with :). 

at — To doubt. 

7, pt 'l'o harden the disposition. 

fi 4 A leader, as in worship. 

{gi A. prophet. 

+ fy %& ZH The Prophet of God. 

Re ca Arabic. 

#€ at Alkoran. 
= A testament, will, 

ae Heaven. 

K wh Angels. 

#2 HF fy A A pure man. 


* Eternal. 


Unabl 


NS 


z= 


bt 


Al 


> i 
qu 


+ Buddhism has furnished this phrase. 
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7 va*, HB tt WM FH. 
BAH 0%, & Te 4 
AE Ik (2 B- 

Ei 2th, RW, Be. 

/ BE. 

A i 
wl 3e Te fy 


Vocabulary. 


ye Ae JK Perfect me! 

#i 4E A iy The Resurrection 
Day. 

Hi My Attaining manhood, 

a Sis MY) FF, \ 

WE itt, F# Fi. J 

- ifs To fast. 
iM YF GR Rites, fastings and pray- 
ers. 

48 K gh Almsgiving. 

i] BK BR Pilgrimage to Mecca. 

tE # Vo act, conduct. 

#k 8 Proof. f. 

fet ¢ i Signs and wonders. 

bh Life (individual). 

ae it The mind, intelligence. 

AS YE The disposition. 

H 44; Original gift. 

fii 44q Destination. 

%e #0 Intuitive 


anneal Be 


Worship. 


wisdom (such as 
Mahomet had). 

E ‘fill Decree, Law. ' 

Hi fii Rules and examples. 

43 % To propagate religion. 

i KE ee ms ‘To foretell. 

§ AL Marriage. 

#7 BS A bridegroom. 

Fa E, {ia +, MA 4: a F- Ma- 
hommedans. Shun che, ‘the 
submissive,” is a rendering of 
the term Islam. 


See Diamend Sutra, ete. 7h 


sigoige Woe 
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iG FF 3 A mosque. a 8 = To believe in and con- 
ee 4% A Roman Catholic fess God. 
chapel. 4 3¢ To trust in. 
th Be Be. ML F fH A Jewish fi 2: To revert to as a disciple. 
synagogue. Yuahudi, a Jew; jf & A confession. 
Jahud, Jews, Ar. Juhud; & Twilicl 
Juhudi, Pers. °" os oe 
t ) Oe =k a= “ 
: . it 3A Style. 
HE 6) He Judaism. Extraction ee ae , 
(‘t%an) of sinew (chin) Sect. i & Mind and matter. 


» The catty # Si #R of twen- 

hm += 8 5: GB The knowledge fs ; 3 
ot the ord is the main thing. ty-six sony (i-) 

Hi % To predestinate. wae % create (as in Wj 

P , =e Wh. Divine pro- ; 

i a, We , & 1 *# IE Before creation. 


KH. We wi To pray for Divine FM z BL ke The mystery of 


protection. being and not rapid 
iy J 3 To follow the true “e 3 py et & BE Discourse on 
sprcage iife and de: Ag and the invisi- 
fit {= To believe. ble world. 


When a person’s name is repeated, one character only is used. 
Thus in the sentence “ After Adam Noah and after Noah Abraham,’ 
the first Noah having been written in full, the second would be re- 
presented by } only. 

In transliterations characters have not always their exact 
sounds. ‘Thus in Abraham ## (jij) is heard ‘ra.’ In fact the 
Arabic word is spoken and the Chinese characters only roughly 
represent the sound. 


(Concluded.) 


— ><> +s — 


Collectanea. 


Goop Points IN CHINESE CHARACTER.—The Chinese are a 
remarkable race. Books tell us this, but experience declares it 
with greater emphasis. Personal contact with the natives of the 
Celestial Empire cannot but awaken and perpetuate interest in 
them. He is to be compassionated who could live in their midst 
without having his best sympathies aroused. True, their defects 
are grave and very apparent. A superficial acquaintance with 
them is enough to show that they are anything but a model 
nation. Audi alteram partem is, however, a wise and righteous 
maxim, and the heathen have a just claim to its application. 
Our dogma of human depravity becomes ‘a mockery, a delusion 
and a snare’ when we allow it to hide from us men’s good 
points. There are in the Chinese people phases of character 
which no unbiased observer can fail to appreciate. There is, 
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for instance, a robustness of mind which is equal to anything found 
in the masses of our own countrymen. Chinese are far more vigor- 
ous in point of intellect than the inhabitants of the Malay Archi- 
pelago or those of Southern India. A fallacy or a sophism is not 
more likely to impose on them than on us. If you have anything 
good to communicate, they are quite able to take it in—The Freeman. 
* * ® 

A Cutese Mitrrary Custom.—The Viceroy or generalissimo 
of the Chinese army, whenever he is about to start on a warlike 
expedition, must worship his flag. Whenever he sends away with a 
detachment of soldiers any high military officer as his deputy to fight 
the enemy, and generally, whenever any high military officer is 
about to proceed into battle, the flag of his division or brigade 
must be worshiped. The worship is often performed on the public 
parade ground. The Viceroy sometimes chooses to sacrifice to 
the flag on his own private parade ground connected with his 
yamun. The time selected is often about daylight or a little 
later. Oftentimes the high officials, both civil and military, con- 
nected with the government, are present. It is necessary that 
all of the officers who are to accompany the expedition should, 
not only witness the ceremony, but take a part in it. The same 
remark is true of the soldiers who are to be sent away or engage 
in the fight. In the centre of the arena is placed a table, having 
upon it two candles, one censer and several cups of wine. The 
candles are lighted at the proper time. Some officer, kneeling 
down, holds the large flag by means of its staff near the table. 
The Viceroy or the officer who is to command the expedition, stand- 
ing before the table and the flag, receives three sticks of lighted in- 
cense from a professor of ceremony, which he reverently places in 
the censer arranged between the candles. He now kneels on the 
ground and bows his head down three times. Some of the wine 
taken from the table is handed to him while on his knees, which he 
pours out on the ground. Then acup of wine is dashed upon the 
flag, the professor of ceremony crying out, “ Unfurling the flag, 
victory is obtained ; the cavalry advancing, merit is perfected.” 
The whole company of officers and soldiers, who had previously 
knelt down and bowed their heads in the prescribed manner, now 
simultaneously rise up with a shout and commence their march at 
once for the scene of action or the appointed rendezvous.—Andrew T'. 
Sibbald, in Overland Monthly. 

* 7. * 

Waar A CuLtivarep “AntI-roREIGN ” Hinpu THINKS OF THE 
ANGLO-Ssaxon.—As another example, there is published at Lahore, 
both in English and in the vernacular, what is known as the 
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Vedic Magazine, edited by Pandit Gurn Vidyarthi. This uni- 
versity graduate is a man of ability, and his motto seems to be, to 
“* Carry the war into Africa.” Among other striking articles is one 
entitled ‘* Pecunia Mania.” This vice or craze is ascribed with 
telling effect to the whole Anglo-Saxon race. “It is,” says the 
writer in an editorial, “a disease of the type of insanity, very 
contagious, transmissible by hereditation, incurable or hardly 
curable and of the most virulent type. It is an unsatiable thirst, 
an always hungry stomach, an extreme sensitiveness and irrita- 
bility, restless anxiety and sleeplessness, paralysis of moral and 
spiritual faculties, extreme proneness to overfeeding and overcloth- 
ing, indolence, luxury and comfort ; it has an air of superficial 
independence, personal weakness and infirmities.” All these are 
presented as marked characteristics of the so-called Christian 
nations, and are in strange contrast with the “ quiet thoughtfulness, 
the spiritual aspiration of the Indo-Aryan races.” ‘This disease,” 
says the author, “sneers at all metaphysics, looks down apon all 
thoughtful reflection and philosophy and discards theology as 
speculative, unpractical and absurd. It stigmatizes all efforts to 
ennoble maukind, whether moral or philosophic, as theoretical. It 
brings morality down to the level of expediency. Instead of the 
worship of the God of nature, it sets up a wretched and worse form 
of idolatry,—the worship of copper, of silver and of gold. It denies 
to man any nature other than one capable of eating, drinking and 
merry-making, and we ask whether such a disease should not be 
at once uprooted and destroyed, never to spread again. For so 
long as this influence is dominant in the world, there will be no 
morality, uo truth, no philosophy. If there is to be such a thing 
as (lisinterestedness or truthfulness in the world, if mankind is not 
to be given over to restless anxiety, turbulence and the over- 
weening bias of sordid interest, something must be done to resist 
this fearful tide.” 

It is not to be denied that the writer of such articles has a keen 
insight into many of the worst phases of character shown by the 
beef-euting, beer-drinking, plethoric, discontented and yet self-conse- 
quential Knglishmen and Germans, whom the lank and spiritual 
Hindu of the higher classes encounters on the soil of India. ‘ This 
plethoric travesty of humanity, instead of walking forth to breathe 
the pure air of heaven and enjoy the scenery of nature and delight 
in pure and elevating thought, seeks conveyance in luxurious carria- 
ges rather than by muscular action, and plethoric fulness borrowed 
from the activity of drugs and the administrations of physicians, 
instead of inborn healthy glow.... Dead photographs and lewd 
portraits hang upon the walls of his room instead of the scenery of 
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pst 
nature. He is entirely dependent on the cooling power of punkas 
and the warming properties of fire, the refreshing power of beverages 
and stirring influence of wines for want of natural endurance. Is 
this the independence that a rational being should feel ?” 
Why has not Christianity made Greater Progress 
in the World ? i 
; 
3 


BY THE EDITOR. 


[Read before the Shanghai Missionary Association, November 3rd, 1891, and 
published by request of that body-] 

SHY has not the work of evangelism advanced with greater 

speed and success,—healing moral disorders and restoring the 

spiritual health of the nations? The remedy for the ills of man- 
kind is divinely appointed, and must therefore be adequate. Why 
do we not behold corresponding results? We might reply, in a 
reneral way, by saying that— 

I. The Gospel is proclaimed to but a small part of our race. 
It is true that Christianity to-day is the greatest power on earth; 
while its teachings are, in one view, widely disseminated. Protest- y 
antism is comparatively a modern movement, and although there 
are men who have pronounced it a failure, it has attracted some 
attention in the world. How can that be a failure which in A. D. 
1500 did not exist, and in A. D. 1891 controls populations to the 
extent of 410,000,000,—or nearly twice as many as the Roman 
and Greek Churches combined ? 

In the heart of London, a 1000 merchant princes assemble 
daily for prayer, and they give of their silver and gold as they 
pray, to multiply evangelizing agencies at home and abroad. 
In all the great cities of Europe and America, temples of worship 
stand with open doors and resounding pulpits, inviting the mul- 
titude to enter and hear the news of Gospel grace. In myriads 
of hamlets, on either side of the Atlantic Ocean, the spire and the 
cross point heavenward, the church-going bell on each holy day 
sending out in silvery notes the call to prayer. On the wide 
American frontier ministers of Jesus go in every direction, 
planting churches, establishing schools, proclaiming over the prai- 
ries and through the forests their message of peace on earth, good- 
will to men; and they are always in the van of the march of 
empire as it bends its course toward the setting sun. 
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Religious tracts and papers, with the Bible and other books 
of sacred learning, are multiplied by the million and scattered 
broadeast over many lands like the leaves of the Tree of Life. 

Missionary societies are sending forth well-equipped men and 
women to proclaim glad tidings in the ends of the earth and 
among the islands of the sea. 

No political or other secular movement covers so wide a 
territory, nor includes so many nationalities, nor rejoices in so 
large a measure of success, as the missionary movement. 

And yet, the Gospel is heard by only a small portion of the 
human family. In those large cities to which reference has been 
made, it is safe to say that the masses do not hear it. The houses of 
worship, numerous and spacious as they are, could not accommodate 
more than one-third of the population. Within a stone’s throw of Dr. 
John Hall's church in New York, built at an expense of $1,000,000, 
there are men, women and children who, if interrogated, would 
be unable to tell who Christ is; their state of ignorance as to 
revealed truth is scarcely above that of the untutored Hottentot 
or South Sea Islander. 

If we look at London, we find a similar state of things. In 
spite of churches and chapels, philanthropic societies, evangelistic 
agencies and rescue work of all sorts; in spite of the army of 
Sunday-school teachers and other innumerable helpers, there 
are still in the heart of that great city districts crowded with 
people so sunken as to be not unjustly called “ home heathen.” Many of 
them are practically beyond the reach of influences so near at 
hand and so beneficently active. 

Among the more eilucated classes of the urban and country 
populations, a great multitude are utterly unable to give an in- 
telligent account of the Christian religion. With these may be classed 
many occasional hearers of the word, who would hardly be suspected 
of ignorance, and yet they have not listened with attention to a 
sufficient number of Gospel, sermons, nor read enough of sacred 
literature, to be able to put together in their own minds any 
connected system of revealed truth. 

And then, there is the great outside world of heathendom,— 
stretching along the eastern borders of Europe, through many 
portions of North and South America, sweeping nearly the whole of the 
vast continents of Asia and Africa, and taking in many islands of 
the sea. ‘The darkness and superstition of pagan night brood over 
six hundred millions of our race. 

The Scriptures teach us that, as to the Divine compassion, 
there is no difference between the Jew and Greek, between the 
choseu people of God and the barbarian ; for the same Lord over all is 
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rich unto all that call upon him. But, “ How shall they call upon him 
in whom they have not believed? and how can they believe in him 
of whom they have not heard? and how shall they hear without a 
preacher?” In reply to the question: Why has not the Gospel 
done more? we then find, first of all, this reply,—it does not operate 
where it is not applied. Salt is not a failure because meat, which 
is not salted, putrifies; and so the Gospel can make men holy 
in proportion only as it is adopted. 

II, Again: In the Divine plan persuasion, not force, is the 
evangelizing power. Mohammed proclaimed to his followers that 
Paradise could only be found under the shadow of crossing cimeters. 
Islam conquered by the might of armies. And Christ could have 
summoned to his aid legions of angels that excel in strength, and, 
taking to himself miraculous power over nature, have gone through 
the world in resistless majesty,—a conqueror of men and the prin- 
cipalities of earth. 

But this would have been contrary to the whole spirit and 
genius of Christianity. Moreover, unwilling subjects would mani- 
fest their discontent in plotting treason and open rebellion, God num- 
bers among the children of his family or subjects of his realm those 
only whose hearts confirm and seal the covenant of their lips. 

Some have contended that if God were to redeem the world 
that he would do so as he made it,—by a word, an act of arbitrary 
power. ‘I'o this I reply: The kingdom of heaven, in growth and 
self-propagation, is like the kingdom of nature. One of the un- 
changeable laws of God is that of gradual development. He does 
not even make a mustard-seed at once ; nor do the harvests of earth 
suddenly mature into fullness and ripeness. Physical and mental 
laws may be suspended by human volition, and the ordinary courses 
of nature have been diverted by interposition of miraculous power ; 
but moral laws may not for one moment be set aside, since they 
spring out of immutable relations. God will never by the hand of 
his servants work a moral miracle to save sinners. That the Divine 
plan is dictated by wisdom and mercy we cannot doubt. It will 
make for righteousness, and the ultimate triumph of the reign of 





Christ, as no scheme of man or angel could do. God may not 
violate his own nature, or man’s, even, to save a rebel world. It is 
only by maintaining all moral harmony that he can render him- 
self worthy the worship of the universe and establish his throne 
upon immutable foundations. 

III. Christianity encounters persistent and determined opposi- 
tion in the depravity of human nature. Despite the theory of 
some ancient wise men, and of certain philosophers in the modern 
school,—that all men are possessed of inate and inborn goodness,— 
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we must accept the teaching of Scripture, of reason and of experience, 
that the human heart is alien from God. We can in no other way 
account for the existence of moral evil and the vices of men. 
Doubtless, there are many restraints, graciously imparted, to deprav- 
ing tendency ; and yet, when we see the falsehoods, the dishonesties, 
the licentiousness, the murders, the blasphemies, which are so rife 
in every age and among every people, we wonder if depravity has 
not taken possession of the very fibers of man’s nature. A sceptic 
ouce exclaimed: ‘If only virtue were incarnated, all the world 
would fall in love with the entrancing vision.” Not so: for virtue 
incarnate ouce walked among men, and the world crucified him. 

Not satisfied with resistance from the lower passions,—such as 
ambition, lust, avarice and hatred of the truth,—man arms the soul, 
the intellect, every lofty attribute of his being, in the rebel war 
against God and duty. How do men love darkness rather than 
light, and how intense and persistent are the forces of evil! No 
soouer is it announced that the Bible has become an open book 
to the sons of ishmael, than men are found to translate into 
Arabic, and infidel clubs to propagate, such writings as those 
of Voltaire, Eugene Sue and others of like character. 

The history of all great reforms illustrate the slow progress of 
truth because man has the will and the power to retard its advance. 
‘lake the cause of Education. It has never stood so high and wielded 
such power in the civilized world as it does to-day; but the 
struggle with superstition and ignorance has been a long battle, 
from the fathers of Greek aud Jewish learning down to the 
present time. Even now the educational idea is far from being 
comprehended by the masses, although the later centuries have 
made a glorious record. And such has been the history of the 
anti-slavery movement. Opposed by kings and parliaments, by proud 
and wealthy oligarchies, by popular suffrage and public opinion, it 
has forced its way through the long centuries,—by moral suasion, by 
the heroic and martyr-like devotion of a few, and even through fiery 
contest, to well-nigh universal emancipation. 

The ''emperance Reform has been, and still is, passing through 
the experience of all reforms. Opposed by appetite and social 
custom, the contention is long and doubtful, and ultimate triumph 
must be the work of ages. 

Christianity takes in its wide embrace all human progress, and 
all lines of upward movement within the entire range of human 
endeavor. ‘There is not to-day—and there never will be—a genuine 
reform that does not derive its genius and inspiration from the Sermon 
on the Mount. ‘The customs of society ; the follies and fallacies 
of reason; the tendency to sensual indulgence; the cowardly fear of 
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otherwise good men to stand in avowed championship of what con- 
science itself has revealed to be the cause of right and truth: these all 
are forces massed and organized under Satanic leadership; and, like 
Milton’s host, they stand up to war against the Son of God. 

IV. There is a tendency or characteristic of our times which 
perhaps should be called by a softer name than depravity, but which 
furnishes a serious obstacle to the wide acceptance of practical religion. 
I mean what Dr. Holland calls “ the canonization of the vicious.” 
Men who have successfully associated splendid genius with ungovern- 
able passions, great intellectual achievements with detestable vices, 
and high social position with weak or wicked lives, by the sufferance of 
the Christian public, are not only condoned of their faults but accepted 
as the moral teachers of mankind. When was there ever a celebra- 
tion of the birthday of Luther, of Milton, of Cowper, or of many 
another son of genius whose words and deeds glorify humanity ? And 
yet we are often witnesses of the fact that the banquet hall is 
thronged by representative men, who, with toast and song and witch- 
ing oratory, almost apotheosize the name of Tom Paine or Robert 
Burns. ‘True it is that the former rendered service to political science 
and human freedom, while the latter, in his best poem, “The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night,’ touches and illumines that which is noblest and 
truest in life; but the effect of the social custom is to create in 
many minds the impression that there are no real safeguards against 
infidelity and libertinism, and that great genius may safely present 
the example of indulgence in debasing appetite and those vices which 
compromise individual and social purity. In our admiration for 
Goethe as the man of science, the poet, the philosopher, we are 
prone to overlook the man whose moral character calls for downright 
execration, whose life was a scandal and reproach even to the age of 
license in which he lived. Coleridge was a striking example of the 
moral irresponsibility of genius: without civic virtue, destitute of 
self-restraint, he was “one of the chartered libertines of minor 
morals,” * If a man is rich, or the heir of a throne, or successful as 
a literator, an artist or a poet, however destitute of religious sentiment 
or common rectitude, he can secure the services of a Christian eulogist. 
So-called best society permits all this, and the world takes note. ‘The 
effect with a multitude is to obliterate moral distinctions and harden 


* An unprincipled man of genius who can achieve and maintain power over 
the minds of good men, independently of his moral character, and secure at the same 
time the sympathy and support of bad men, by participating in their vices, will always 
do both. The prevalent disposition which I see on all sides to make heroes and mar- 
tyrs in the infamous great, amounts to a premium on all that is despicable and hor- 
rible in unbridled ambition and limitless lust. What means the attempt of the 
world’s greatest living writer to apotheosize the brute whose choice it was to be bu- 
ried with his horse?) What will its effect be but to obliterate moral distinctions and 
lift up for imitation a character as much out of place in this Christian age as a wild 
boar would be in a conference meeting.—Dr. Holland, in “Gold-Foil,”’ 
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the universal conscience against every appeal of the heaven-sent 
evangel. During the recent session of the London conference on 
national morality, a resolution was taken into consideration expressing 
a desire that a general council of the Churches in all English-speak- 
ing lands should be summoned to consider the question of the morals 
of public men, and especially to consider the moral relations of public 
men and women. As it is justly remarked by a leading journal: 
‘The question is one of the gravest of this age as it has been in ages 
past.” But there is every reason to fear that the race has not 
advanced far enough in moral, scientific and philosophic enlighten- 
ment to erect a standard that would be at all effective to withhold the 
honors of offices that should not be desecrated. 

V. Another reason why Bible religion has not spread with 
swifter and wider progress, may be found in the influence proceeding 
from the character and lives of many who are its accepted but not 
its real representatives. Daniel Webster, a great American states- 
man, once said: “ Christianity must be divine, or it would long since 
have perished by the follies of its friends.” Some form of error or 
fanaticism has always been creeping in to corrupt the faith and 
practice of good men. It would be difficult to mention a mad folly or 
stupid blunder that has not been committed in the name of religion. 
Much zeal has been expended in mere sectarian strife that, if rightly 
directed, might have gone far in the conquest of the nations to Christ. 

Well would it be if this were all. But we are confronted with 
the awful fact that so-called Christian peoples and nations are 
responsible for crimes against the moral law, and universally re- 
cognized principles of justice, that have repelled the heathen, instead 
of pursuing a course of action that would attract and save them. 

The Indian empire of Great Britain, whatever may be said in 
favor of the present government of that country, was founded in 
violence, and for many years upheld by oppression and injustice. 
The impartial historian—and that historian is Macaulay—tells us of 
the native population that “ they had been accustomed to live under 
tyranny, but never under tyranny like this. Under the old masters 
they had at least one resource : when the evil became insupportable, 
the people rose and pulled down the government. But the English 
vovernment was not to be so shaken. That government, oppressive 
as the most oppressive form of barbarian despotism, was strong with 
all the strength of civilization.” 

Who that has ever read them can forget the indignant denun- 
ciations of Edmund Burke in the House of Parliament, when he 
pictured the desolations wrought by fire and sword,—* that universal 

systematic breach of treaties which had made the British faith 
proverbial in the East ;” those intended rebellions falsely charged 
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upon wealthy natives, who were “acquitted of their money and 
their treason at once.” No wonder this orator called the Anglo- 
Indians of the last century “birds of prey and of passage,” who 
descended upon the land to glut themselves with its wealth, then 
to fly homeward and perch in princely mansions and dwell in 
virtuous aristocratic estate. 

Think of the fate of ancient Peru and Mexico, when Catholic 
warriors marched forth with consecrated banners and baptized cannon 
to save the souis of men and destroy their bodies; to publish the 
name of Jesus and to ravish the cities of their inhabitants and the 
mines of their gold. And history will tell us of the Cape Hotten- 
tots, whose European masters punished them by shooting small shot 
into their limbs ; of the extinet West Indian tribes, who, under the 
taskmaster’s whip, were worked to death in mines ; of those 9000 
Chinese whom the Dutch massacred one morning in Batavia ; of 
the Arabs suffocated in the caves of Dahra by the French; and 
these are but a few samples of the treatment too often received by 
subjugated races from nominally Christian powers. 

Among the people of Java the belief prevails to this day that 
the souls of Europeans pass at death into the bodies of tigers ; and it 
is related of a Hispaniolan chief that he hoped not to go to heaven, 
when he learned that Spaniards would be there. How many and 
great the wrongs heaped upon the aborigines of North America ! 
Wm. Penn’s treaty with the Indians has been described as “the 
only one ever concluded which was not ratified by an oath, and the 
only one that was never broken !” 

How have we destroyed the red man by our vices and our strong 
drink! An effort was once made to induce a chief of a tribe of the 
Mohawk nation to allow a missionary to come and dwell among his 
people. “ What do you preach ?” said he, “ Christ?” “Yes.” “ We 
don’t want Christ !” was the startling reply. “Once we were power- 
ful; we were a great nation; our ycung men were many; our lodges 
were full of children; our enemies feared us But Christ came and 
brought the fire-water !_ Now we are very poor; we are weak; nobody 
fears us ; our lodges are empty ; our hunting grounds are deserted ; 
our council fires are gone out; we don’t want Christ! Begone !!’* 

* Under Mohammedan rule the sale of alcoholic liquors, opium and Indian 
hemp was strictly prohibited in India, Their use was considered a degrading vice. But 
under English rule, in spite of the protest of Christendom, the sale of narcotics 
is not simply allowed, but pushed by a pernicious license system that makes it to the 
interest /of every lobal officer to extort all the revenue possible from their sale. 
Under this system the number of shops licensed to sell opium and Indian hemp now 
number’ over 20,090, and those for selling alcoholic liquors abont the same, The 
duties on spirits increased from 1,000,000 rupees in 1870 to 90,000,000 in 1889. © Drink 
is now a rising tide among the masses of this massed nation,’ writes Rev, H. C. 
Stuntz, editor of the Indian Witness, “Enylishmen are rapidly making this a drunk- 


en nation,” writes another, Still another says: “Sober India was hard enough to 
‘ preach to} what will drunken India be ? "—7he Presbyterian, 
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And to-day, on almost every important island of the South Sea, 
in every part of India, Africa, China and Japan, in many of the 
larger interior cities of heathendom where commercial enterprise 
has carried the white man, you may distinctly trace the terrible 
; influence of foreign vices. To vast numbers in the empire of China, 
Christianity aud opium are synonymous terms. It may be deserib- 
ed as a popular belief. The heathen masses in this country are 
wholly unable to distinguish between the various species of for- 
i eigners ; and it is well-nigh impossible to convince them that our 
civilization and our religion are better than their own.* 

Of course, every candid and well informed person will acknowl- 
edge that real Christianity cannot be held responsible for any viola- 
tion of moral law; but we are dealing with facts, and none ean 
successfully deny that the wrong-doing of those who are ignorantly 
| taken as its representatives, must prevent multitudes from fearing God 
: and loving righteousness, and has lifted a mighty barrier against the 
i progress of the kingdom of heaven. 

: V. There is a practical aspect to this thought which demands the 
attention of every sincere mind. ‘he major part of scepticism and 
unbelief, in that part of the world best known to us, has its origin in 





' this one fact: the imperfect embodiment of Christianity in the lives 
of those who hold the form and symbols of its faith. 

Lord Byron said: “TI date my first impression against religion 
‘ from having witnessed how little its votaries were actuated by true 
Christian charity.” Voltaire became what he was by observation of 


the Church of Rome. Infidelity and rationalism in France and Ger- 
many largely owe their existence to the spirit of intolerance and the 
corrupt practices of Catholicism. 

‘I'rue it is that the verity of the Christian religion is practi- 
cally acknowledged by the bitter taunts of its enemies; for, when they 
speak of the vices of the heathen, they blame the principles of their 


* Dr, Legge, the eminent missionary, now professor at Oxford, gives it as his 
opinion, that the reason for the seemingly slow progress of Christianity in the 
world, and especially among heathen nations, isnot to be sought in any failure of 
doctrine or precept of the system itself, nor in any lack of authority and power on the 
part of its Divine Author. He says, ‘ We must blame ourselves: the divisions among 
Christian Churches ; the inconsistencies and unrighteousness of professors ; selfishness 
and greed of our commerce; the ambitious and selfish policy of so-called Christian 
nations. I cannot illustrate what I mean better than by telling you, as my last word, 
of a conversation with His Excellency Kwo Sung-tao, the former Chinese ambassador, 
soon after he arrived in London in 1877. ‘You know,’ he said to me, ‘both England 
and China, Which country do you say is the better of the two?’ T replied, 
‘England.’ He was disappointed, and added, ‘I mean looking at them from the 
moral standpoint ;—looked at from the standpoint of benevolence, righteousness 
and propriety, which country do you say is the better?’ After some demur and fen- 
cing, I replied again, ‘England, I never saw a man more surprived. He pushed his 
chair back, got on his feet, took a turn across the room and cried out, ‘ You say that, 
looked at from the moral standpoint, England is better than China! Then how is it 
that England insists on our taking her opium ?’” 
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vicious systems and ask, how could it be otherwise ? but in denouncing 
the faulty believer, they point in triumph to the contrast between his 
principles and his practices, thereby confessing that be does not act 
as the Bible bids him and as he onght to act. 

I do not think that the former days are better than these. 
Christianity was never so wise and pure as it is in our day,—never 
did so much for the world as it is doing at this very hour. 
Statistics are wholly inadequate to define results. 

Consider for a moment the indirect benefits that flow from this 
Divine source. In the dark ages it kept the fires of literature burning 
beside the fires of the altar; it founded the free schools and colleges 
both of Europe and America; it has furnished nearly all the great 
masters of learning who have made profound and beneficent impress 
on the civilization of our times; it has modified the barbarism of 
wars; it has inspired and ordained philanthropy for its sublime 
mission of breaking down the barriers which so long separated man 
from man, providing charities for the poor, healing for the sick, culture 
for the ignorant and reforming the criminal ; it is the influence back 
of science which has done so much to bring pestilence under control ; 
it has prolonged life, chiefly by restraining vice, and more and more 
adds to the pleasure of living by an indefinite expansion of the 
environment of that great world in which we live and move and have 
our being; it has imparted those humanizing and purifying influences 
to literature and the domestic and social relations which constitute 
such a check to men that even an infidel, unconsciously pressed by it 
on every side, like the circumambient air, may lead an upright life. 
What if these restraints were withdrawn? and what would be left if 
all that comes from true religion were taken out of the world ? We 
may justly deprecate the imperfections that may have characterized 
the propagandism of our faith; but, as one has said of that faith: 
“‘Tts whole history, with all its heresies and counsels and scholasticisms 
and crusades and sects, marks one grand, incessant, progressive 
intellectual movement. While the great empires of antiquity arose 
but to decay, modern states, by force of Christian truth, have not only 
been set on the track of progress, but kept moving, until their wheels 
are all aflame.” Losing sight of what are only moral and material 
results, we may enlarge our idea of the higher spiritual achievements 
of our Gospel by calling to mind the fact that it would long since 
have filled the world with saints if God had not been pleased to take 
uncounted millions of them to himself, 

And yet, how circumscribed the triumphs of the Gospel, when 
compared with those mighty agencies committed to the Chureh,— 
the Word, the Cross, the Spirit! We do not require a new method 
of propagating revealed truth, All needful appliances, as to mere 
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method, are in hand. The apostolic plan is essentially our plan. 
It is not necessary that we should confirm our message by a 
display of miraculous power. What, then, should be the object 
of hope and prayer as a requisite of prime importance in world- 
evangelism P 

Not very long ago a book was published in Europe and 
America, which at the time attracted wide attention. Its principal 
title is, “* Modern Christianity a Civilized Paganism.” One leading 
character in the story is the son of a wealthy native Hindu, who, 
having received an English education, willingly exiles himself from 
the home land, yielding himself to the easy life of pleasure into 
which a person of large wealth and no call for professional exertion 
and no religious purpose would be likely to fall. He pays a 
memorable visit to his friend, an English clergyman, a bachelor of 
his own age, who is pleasantly situated in a country parish with a 
curate to attend to his heavy work. With pipe and wine, over an 
open fire, in a comfortable library, they begin a remarkable conver- 
sation. ‘The cultivated Hindu gentleman has sloughed off his faith 
in Brahminism, but is repelled from Christianity by the inconsist- 
ency between its revealed principles and the lives of its professors. 
He admires the character of Christ, but affirms that His life would 
be as offensive to modern Christendom as it was to the Jews; and 
that should He appear again among men, they would laugh at him 
as a fanatic or restrain Him as a madman, and refuse to accept His 
unworldly and self-crucifying doctrines. 

He affirms, and his clerical friend can only groan out weak 
explanations between his puffs and sips, that Christians do not believe 
their own Scriptures, but have fallen into a lazy habit of accepting 
and asserting their statements. Thev cannot believe that the great 
body of their fellow-men are in peril of future retribution, or that any 
man is required literally to live as Christ taught,—as unworldly, as 
spiritual and as consecrated to God and the good of mankind. The 
priest simply stammers that it would break up all ideas of a comfort- 
able living to give these truths their full literal force and to attempt 
to embody them in our lives. That is just the position the civilized 
pagan himself takes. A virtuous life is its own reward, a vicious one 
its own punishment; and a man need consider no more than how to 
meet all the proprieties of the social circle. 

As a last resort, the parish minister thinks of one, a neighboring 
pastor, whose life approaches that of the Master. He has given up 
his large property for the evangelization of his fellow-men ; he devotes 
himself day and night to their temporal and spiritual well-being. The 
Hindu is in doubt. He wishes to see such a man. It occurs to our 
free and easy rector that he may be in his church at this very hour, 
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for, like his Master, he sometimes prays all night. ‘They walk out un- 
der the midnight sky and quietly enter the church. Sure enough, the 
earnest pastor is praying there. ‘They notice that he speaks to Christ 
as to a personal friend, that he passionately entreats the benediction 
of his Lord; and then they see him triumph in a baptism of holy 
light and love. 

Risivg from his knees, he notices the brother minister with whom 
he is acquainted; and, after the token of recognition, tells him that 
he is waiting for one to bring him word that he may visit a parishioner 
dangerously sick. The Hindu inquires the disease, and finds it an 
infectious fever. He seeks to persuade the clergyman not to go, as he 
will imperil his own life. But he quietly responds that such a thought 
never troubles him; he has placed himself in Christ’s hands, and if it 
pleases Him to call him to Himself, to die would be gain. Just then 
the messenger comes, and he hurries to the fatal bedside. Both men 
are profoundly impressed. ‘The self-denying pastor is taken down 
with the fever and dies. ‘lhe worldly rector visits his dying bed, and 
his own soul is conquered. Ue learns that his Hindu friend has been 
there before him, and that he has listened to the touching experience 
of a present Saviour from the lips of the departing saint. The young 
clergyman, in a tender mood, finds himself drawn, one evening soon 
after the burial of the deceased minister, to the church where he had 
witnessed the wrestling and conquering Jacob. Who should he find 
on his knees, striving in the agony of earnest petition, on the same 
spot where the departed clergyman had obtained his victory, but the 
hitherto simply Christianized heathen ! 

There could be but one result: the Anglican and his dark-browed 
brother rejoiced together in the faith that brings salvation and the 
power of Christ that subdues all things unto himself. 

The moral of the book is at once apparent: “A supernatural 
faith can only be satisfactorily attested by a supernatural life.’ This 
is the apology upon which revealed religion must now stand. It can 
stand on no other. It is not the historic Christ, but the present 
Christ, incarnated in the lives of his devoted followers, that com- 
mands belief, that holds forth the sigu infallible by which we are to 
conquer. 

“Ye are the salt of the earth: but if the salt has lost its savour, 
where shall it be salted?” ‘ Ye are the light of the world. A city 
that is set on a hill cannot be hid. Let your light so shine before 


men that they may see your good works and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven. 


When the Moravian Church had but six hundred members, it 
began to send out foreign missionaries. 
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The Great Earthquake in Japan. 


FROM THE JOURNAL SHEETS OF REY. C. A, CLARK. 


©*4 KA, Japan, Wednesday, Nov. 4th, 1891.—The last two days 
since returning from the month’s trip in Kiushu, have been 
“clarin’ up” days. Fuller reports from the earthquake region 
confirm the seemingly extravagant first reports of destruction 
and death. Thursday, Nov. 5.—Having collected all the old clothes 
I could, and taking a small tent of Rev. J. 'T. Gulick’s, to sleep 
in, if necessary, and some extra provisions, I start this morning 
for Ogaki, the centre of the shaking. We see little evidence of 
earthquake till within two or three miles of Ogaki. I arrive here 
at 3:30 p.m. Trains go no further than this, for the railroad is 
twisted out of shape and bridges are down for thirty-five miles 
beyond here. Leaving tuggage at the depdt, I go to the ex- 
temporized hospital of the city, a large school building, still 
standing, braced up by long timbers. Here Dr. J. C. Berry, of the 
Doshisha Hospital, Kyoto, and a corps of assistants, have been at 
work since last Sunday, attending to the wounded. This corps 
consists of Dr. Berry, Dr. Kawamoto (’87 Oberlin College) and 
two assistant doctors and three nurses from the Doshisha Hospital ; 
four or five Doshisha students are giving efficient help also. Dr. 
Berry is out when I call, and I take a stroll through the city. It 
is a picture—no, an aeful reality—of ruin and desolation ; stores, 
residences, temples and public buildings are alike indiscriminate 
heaps of mortar, wood and tile. The earthquake occurred at 
about 6:30 a.m., Sept. 28. Many of the people had not yet waken- 
ed; many were at breakfast or engaged in other occupations of 
the early morning when, with only a second or two of thundering 
warning, terra-firma (?) began its tremendous rocking and tumb- 
ling, and in less than five minutes the cities and towns were heaps 
of ruins, beneath which thousands were lying bruised and mangled 
and dying. In many of the towns, fire at once broke out and 
rushed with mad fury over the ruins, multiplying the numbers 
and horrible sufferings of the victims. Here in Ogaki, a city of 
18,000 people, 800 are dead, 3000 wounded ; 1500 houses are burned 
up, 3350 others are entirely destroyed and a thousand more are only 
partly standing. In Gifu, population 26,000, 480 are killed, a 
thousand more severe/y wounded; 2050 houses burnt and 1900 others 
are destroyed. In Nagoya, population 137,000, the killed number 
175, wounded 275; houses entirely destroyed 1050, number burnt 
I do not know. In some of the villages every house was thrown 
down, and some of the villages were burned up besides. For 





cases have been treated. One woman was brought in from the 
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instance, Kasamatsu village, 900 houses were burned and 600 others 
destroyed ; 153 people killed, 300 severely hurt. The following 
totals are given for the two shaken provinces of Gifu and Arich: 
Killed 7500, wounded 10,000; houses fofally destroyed over 89,000, 
number made homeless 235,000. For immediate shelter the people 
are putting up for themselves little shanties, some of them floorless 
and only roofed over with coarse straw matting or old cloth ; 
some covered, top and sides, with such old boards as could be got 
from the ruins; some of the inmates are comfortable with what 
has been rescued from the ruins; many—very many—of them are 
blanketless and almost clothesless; some have the wares of their 
former stores dug out of the wreck on exhibition and sale in their 
little extemporized huts along the street sides. Government is 
dealing out boiled rice, enough to prevent starvation ; e.g., in Ogaki 
there are six distributing stations, to which about 14,000 people 
come three times a day with their dishes for their supply. ‘I'wo or 
three thousand more, just as needy ones, are ashamed to come. This 
will continue for about two weeks from the first, when, in its stead, 
money distribution will be made to the extent of one and eight- 
tenths (.018) cents a day each to working men and .012 cents a day 
to old men, women and children. This will continue through 
November. ‘This is in Ogaki. Similar arrangements are made for 
other large places. From private sources money and clothing are 
being collected, and some distribution of it is being made. The rice 
crop is very abundant and food will not be extremely high. Aid in 
clothes and bedding, and to put up little houses, is the great need. 
But, in spite of all that will be done, the suffering during the winter 
will be incalculable. After inquiries of possibilities of my being 
helpful, and being specially urged by Dr. Berry to stay and help in 
the hospital, I conclude to do so. Lesides the force from the 
Doshisha Hospital here, there is a similar company from the Kyoto 
city hospital, representing the Red Cross Society. They are oc- 
cupying other rooms in the same big school building. Friday, Nov. 
6.—I have been in the hospital all day and getting a view of this 
dire calamity from the hospital standpoint and helping what I could 
in the dressing of wounds. Among the 97 cases that have come into 
our part to-day, there have been every sort of bruises and wounds, and 
fractures and dislocations. One amputation of a broken limb was 
necessary. Many of the cases had had no attention from the first, 
over a week ago. ‘The sights inside and outside the building where 
the wounded were waiting their turns, were pitiable indeed. Satur- 
day, Nov. 7.—To-day as yesterday, both hospital forces have been 
kept very busy. Another surgeon from Tokyo has come; over 220 
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country with one limb badly mangled and broken and the other foot 
badly bruised. She had had no surgical attention from the first. 
The limb bad to be amputated above the knee. It was thought that 
the other could perhaps be saved. (Two days later the other limb 
had to be taken off). Some of the stories told were pitiful. One 
woman escaped safely from the house, but returned to save her child 
and was badly hurt. Another, escaping with her child in her arms, 
was thrown down by falling timbers, and for three hours, on her 
knees, she held up heavy timbers across her back to save the child 
under her from being crushed. She probably will never walk again. 
Sunday, Nor. 8.—Another surgeon and assistants have come this 
morning. Dr. Berry’s work in Kyoto needs him, and he can now 
be spared, and also for the glory of the other doctors, all of whom 
were Japanese, he wishes to withdraw, and so asks that all the new 
cases to-day be taken to the other rooms and attends to the old ones 
only. He himself, in answer to a telegram, goes in the afternoon to 
Nagoya, 25 miles away, to see Rev. Van Dyke, who was quite serious- 
ly hurt, though apparently not fatally. His wife also was slightly 
wounded. Other than these [ think none of the missionaries were 
injured, and in this region their opportunities for usefulness, in these 
days, are very great. Monday, Nov. 9.—Plenty of other surgical help 
has come, and itis decided by the Doshisha Hospital corps to give all 
their cases into the care of the others and return home. It has 
been a very busy week with them, and their services have been very 
greatly appreciated by all parties concerned. I take the day for a 
visit to Gifu, the city 12 miles away which, next to this city, suffered 
most in proportion to its population. ‘lhe ride shows me the desola- 
tion of the villages, nearly all of which are total wrecks; a very few 
houses stand in one or two of those I saw; none of those I passed then 
had burned, however. [noticed from the road that the long iron 
railroad bridge over the river is down. Great cracks, 3 feet and 
less wide, were very abundant in the road. Much of the road is on 
or alongside of a high embankment 2 rods or so wide at the top. 
Much of it is so badly broken up that it cannot be ridden over. 
In places, many rods long, half the road is sunken 4 or 5 feet, 
probably into a great crack, and in some places the whole road is 
settled down 4 or 5 feet for several rods. Of course such cracking 
and settling shows more on such a ridge than on the level. I saw 
very few large cracks in the rice fields. The crops in the fields are 
uninjured. Gifu is about two-thirds destroyed; nearly half the 
houses in the unburnt part are standing, and can be straightened 
up and used again, though all are greatly damaged. If it had not 
been for the fire which swept away standing as well as ruined houses, 
the loss of property and of life would have been very much less 
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here. But the richest and best part of the city is all in ashes, and 
hundreds—yes thousands—are homeless and mourning for the 
dead. Rev. Mr. Chappelle, of the C. M. 8., the sole mission- 
ary of the place, is doing heroic work in relieving the destitute 





so far as the limited means with which he is supplied permit. 
His own house, a Japanese house, was badly shaken. His wife 
was sleeping upstairs. A section of the wall fell over the way 
down stairs, imprisoning her upstairs during the rocking. She was 
scared but not hurt. Mr. Chappelle was 12 miles away at the time. 
The ride home through all he saw, and with his anxiety about his own 
wife and home, he says, will be remembered long. He has Rev. J. 
T. Gulick’s big mountain tents, and is sheltering himself and many 
others in them. His wife is in Osaka. They will soon be back in 
their house, which is being straightened up; three or four of the 
©. M. 8. ladies are in villages in this region. Nagoya has several 
missionaries, which form a relief coui;mittee for that region. The Y. 
M. C. A. of Osaka is doing nobly in distributiug relief. The Ger- 
mans of Kobe have distributed a good sum, Aud the Euglish and 
Americans of Kobe, Nagasaki aud Shanghai will raise and distribute 
several thousands of dollars ; their agent was in Gifu to-day, looking 
over the ground and consulting as to the best means of distributing 
the collections. Mrs. Neesima and Mrs. Kozaki, of the Doshisha, 
came up ou Saturday to Ogaki with 420 garments, which the 
Doshisha girls and the ladies of Kyoto had prepared, and others are 
doing likewise. So the better and brotherly instinct in man are 
finding occasion to show themselves. In the larger cities there are 
hospitals and abundant surgical help, voluntarily and freely given. 
Aud [I learn that the villages also are now cared for somewhat in the 
way of medical aid. I return to Ogaki this evening. Dr. Berry also 
arrives from Nagoya. We sleep here in one room ofa small one- 
story house, which did not fall, and which belongs to a wealthy man, 
the owner of half a dozen houses and publisher of a newspaper. All 
his houses but this one were totally destroyed. The man at every 
occasion possible introduced the subject of Christianity, asking many 
questions about Christian doctrine and in a way that showed him to 
be really interested. His wife is a near relative of the old Daimyo 
of this province, the son of whom has the title of Count and is 
minister to Austria, I think,—Viscount ‘oda. The old mother, I 
think it was, came hurt to the hospital and was treated by Dr. Berry. 
By invitation, Dr. Berry and I called at the old family mansion 
and were cordially received. ‘lhe group of large houses still stand 
mostly, but are so racked that they will all have to be taken down. 
The difficulties of judicious giving in such a calamity as this I 
am able to understand better than I did before, ‘The small mer- 
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chant and the well-to-do class are great sufferers, more than the 
poorer and less proud, and who really have more resources of labor 
and rough skill than those who have very little now that is avail- 
able at such a time as this. I asked our host to select some of the 
most destitute and send for them to call for the few things I had to 
give. One was the wife and two little children of a jinricksha man, 
who was disabled, and they had lost all, so there was no resource 
left. Another was a widow with several children, house and con- 
tents burned and husband killed ; another a blind man, house, 
wife and child burned, etc. My little bundle of clothes went for all 
it was worth to help eight or ten such, only a speck to be sure, but 
giving me a little glimpse of things I could not have got otherwise, 
Tuesday, Nov. 10.—Dr. Berry and I return home to-day. ‘The ex- 
periences of the few days here will be long remembered by me. ‘The 
horrors of such an earthquake cannot be overestimated. ‘lhe Ku- 
mamoto earthquake of two years ago was nothing. The shaking of 
Osaka and Kyoto at the same time as that of Ogaki, was enough to 
throw down chimneys and kill a few people, but is not mentionable 
at the same time with that of the Ogaki region. Kind was the Prov- 
idence which held back the terrible force till it had passed these 
two great cities. Had it been they that were shaken, a thousand 
fold more fearful must have been the destruction. Unless the good 
that is to come from it is to be greater than the evil, the Father 
above would not have permitted this calamity. And doubtless it 
will be made evident that a large balance is on the side of the good. 
Even now some of the good is appearing in the shaking of men out 
of their selfishness and self-seeking and stirring up the good in 
them, and in many other ways this event is telling in the line of the 
general good. Christianity has had something of advertising by 
means of it, aud the ears and hearts of some have been opened 
to the Gospel, which would have been closed to it otherwise. We 
are not praying, however, that the calamity may be repeated, even 
if we are able to find a bright side to it. 
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One Bible for China. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEKS.,. 


MONG the subjects for which Christians, all over the world, 
were invited by the Evangelical Alliance to give God thanks, on 

the first day of the week of prayer, was “‘the real unity of all believers 
and the growing desire for its fuller manifestation.” Proofs of this 
growing desire were found in the increasing number of undenominational 
Conferences held from year to year, which are attended by members of 
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almost every section of the Church. And perhaps the thoughts of 
many in China were taken back in grateful remembrance to the happy 
fellowship enjoyed at the Shanghai Conference of 1890; where our 
oldest and most experienced missionaries, forgetting the rivalry and 
strife of bygone years, formed the holy resolution to unite once more 
their intellectual and spiritual forces in the production, if possible, of 
One BIBLE FOR CHINA. 

For the manifest guiding hand of God in all the difficult and 
delicate arrangements which the carrying out of that resolution involv- 
ed, we have much cause for thanksgiving and praise. The prayers 
of many on behalf of the first united meeting of revisers, received a 
most gracious answer. No one can have read the admirable address 
of Bishop Burdon in the December number of THe Recorper without 
thanking God and taking courage. Indeed, one of the most accom- 
plished scholars in China, who from the first had taken the most 
hopeless view of the practicability of the Conference scheme, frankly 
acknowledged that if anything was calculated to remove his doubts 
and to insure the success of this grand undertaking, it was the har- 
mony, brotherly love, reasonableness, courtesy and profound spirit of 
devotion witnessed at the recent meeting of translators held in the Bible 
House, Shanghai. If the Jerusalem Chamber at Westminster has 
gathered to it the hallowed memories of Biblical scholars in the West, 
we believe that the upper room of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
in Shanghai will yet be invested with equal sacredness by Bible- 
loving students in this far off eastern land, 

In writing thus I am not unmindful that the task is only begun ; 
that it must necessarily engage the labors of many anxious years; 
that the real difficulties of harmonizing conflicting views and submit. 
ting in love and humility immature opinions and imperfect work to 
mutual criticism, so that the final product may only express the mind 
of the Spirit in the best possible Chinese language ; all this and more 
is still in the future. My object, therefore, is to invite all to become 
helpers in this work by their prayers. Let us continue in prayer for 
the translators that each may find his best reward in the blessedness 
assured to those who meditate in God’s law day and night. 

There is another subject which I would venture to commend to 
the readers of this letter. ‘The blessing already vouchsafed to our 
efforts after union, has awakened other and grander hopes which 
as yet have only found timid expression here and there. We 
praised God at the Conference of 1890 for the resolve to prepare a 
common Bible, divided only by style and the diverse use of the 
names for God, Spirit and baptize. Is this point the ultima thule 
of our hopes? Is it the utmost which onr faith in God and in 


each other can claim for the Church in China? ‘lhat the Confer- 
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ence resolutions were the wisest, because the only practicable ones, 


for the time being, is most readily granted. But are we to stop 


here? Are we to be satisfied with present attainments? or shall 
we, in the spirit of faith, look for greater things than these ? 

It is well known that Dr. Faber felt compelled to refuse a 
responsible position on the Bible Revision Committees, because, for 
one thing, he regarded the deplorable division on the term question 
as a sin, and could not sanction what appeared to him asa stereotyp- 
ing of this division. It is easy to point out the inconsistency of 
Dr. Faber’s contention, seeing he was himself a principal party to 
the Conference resolutions ; but no one can fail to join him in the 
prayer that his action may lead to a greater and better union. If 
his withdrawal from the post of great honour and responsibility at 
first offered to him (he has since happily consented to become a 
corresponding member of the Board of Revisers) should lift this 
Term Question out of the arena of controversy into the higher region 
of prayer for its solution, then a great end will have been gained. 

Brethren, let us unite to ask this of our Divine Master. What 
may seem to be impossible with men, is possible with God. Our 
hope in this matter must be in the great. Head of the Church, to 
whom alone will be ascribed the glory when we have in China one 
Bible, speaking in every dialect of the empire to the learned and 
unlearned, the wonderful works of one God in one set of terms. 

Already, in response to united petitions, the Lord has done 
great things for us, whereof we are glad. Let us have faith and 
doubt not, and even those who have already spent twenty and thirty 
years in the country, may live to see greater things than these. The 
Lord hasten it in His time. 





Report of the China Mission, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. 
Kor the year ending September 30, 1891. 


HIS mission was founded in 1848. Shanghai was the first station 
occupied, and the work has ever since been confined to the 
Kiangsu province. From the inauguration of the mission 


History. 
"Y to the close of the bygone year, there have come to the 
tield :— 
Missionaries of the Parent Board ... ee san —_ or or 28 
Wives of missionaries bist it om ase san ae oe 24 
Ladies of the Woman’s Board sia hive ii rae 18 
Less included as wives... — pres a dk 3 15 


Making total of those arrived in China se sik ose 67 
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Of this number, seven have died in China, three have returned 
to the United States and died, seven have been transferred to the 
Japan mission, and fifteen, from various causes, have retired from 
the work. This leaves thirty-five representatives still in the field. 

The terms of service have ranged from a few months to thirty: 
two years, the average period being, for males about seven years, for 
females a little more than six years. 

Tt was in 1878 that the Woman’s Board of Missions, M. E. C. 5. 
sent its first representative to China; and in 1886 that the mission 
was organized as an annual sesiliantani. 


The existing force consists of :— 


Missionaries of Parent Board oe sist ca ea sie 15 

— Wives of Missionaries Sus nes _ aes ee we 10 
= Ladies of W, B. M. ars bss es se sik — 10 
Total number now engaged ies ove see 35 


The mission has at present :— 


Organized Churches ... ‘is ree mee cr roe Saas ses 1l 
Of which are self- -supporting Z 2 
Native helpers. including exhor ters 6, preachers il, Bible women 4, 
colporteur 1. : es ee ie eee ane 22 
Native members, including helpers. ee a —— 
Of these are enrolled in Shanghai district sii = ee 
And in Shanghai proper... sis = cs an — oon 
Probationers ... aie 83 


The growth of the mission, as ol as ioe tina, may be in- 
dicated by the following tabulated statement for six years 








Progress. 
er past :-— 

f- es Hl : ri lait ah Co PRS | 
i vee 2 Native Net | Contributions 
| Year. Missionaries. |\Communicants. | Increase. Native Church. | 

ae are en 
| 
1886 23 146 -- | $222.11 } 
1887 30 207 61 190.34 | 
1888 35 271 64 246.91 
1889 36 324 53 235.58 
189¢ 39 351 27 265.33 | 

| 

1891 37 365 | 14 | 287.11 


Nore.—In 1891 there was an increase of 43 in the Shanghai 
district; but this was counterbalanced in part by a decrease of 29 
in the Soochow district. 

At present the mission occupies two main stations,—Shanghai and 
Soochow,—besides which there are twelve out-stations, seven of these 
being the walled cities of Sung-kiang, 'I's‘ing-pu, Chuan- 
sha and Kia-ting, in the Shanghai district; and Kwen- 
shan, Chang-shuh and Wu-sieh in the Soochow district. 


> av ac 9 
Sunday Number of Sunday schools hee nee = ose ie 24 
= Number of Sunday school teachers Sas ai sae ee 89 
Schools. ep 
scholars 853 
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Colleges. —Anglo-Chinese College, Shanghai 1 
1 


Buffington College, Soochow 2 

Foreign teachers in colleges ae eee 6 

Native ‘cs an — 8 

Education. Native students in "college (reported enrollment) si .. 236 
Day schools (Parent Board) co is see eee it 13 

Native teachers in day-schools am = am i 13 

Native pupils oes oa 

Books and tracts sold (exclusive of text- books) _ eee . 17,914 
Nore.—Schools of W. B. M. to be aa y Miss Menieel 
Hospital under Parent Board... as * eee 1 

Foreign physicians in charge... ove see eee eee 2 

Medical Work. Native — in hospital ee am ... 6034 
Dispensary, Parent Board eee we ose see 1 

Patients in dispensary... ain . va, Sn 


Nors.—Woman’s Hospital and Dee to be reported by 
Miss Haygood. 


For support of native ministry _ os swe ... $384.20 

Collecti For mission work ies sine ee eg wise .. 403.70 
oo ee Bishop’s fund ies ‘i er ve os oes 30.00 

For other purposes ...... soe eee eee eee .. 283.34 

Total amount collected bie ... $1101.24 


This sum may be separated as follows : — 


Contributed by foreign missionaries ... oe oe ei $811.23 
Averaging $22.25 per capita. 
Contributed by native members aon ; a an $287.11 


Averaging 81 cents per member. 


Nore.—Considering the poverty of the Chinese Christians gene- 
rally, this latter average is remarkable. Would that all the home 
Churches would do as well. 

We have had, during the past year, six places for preaching in 
Shanghai, viz., Trinity Church and the East Gate Chapel in the 
_ French Concession; New Church and the Peking Road 

Shanghai. Chapel, in the English Concession; and Anglo-Chinese 
College chapel and the Hongkew chapel, in the American 
Concession. Ateach of these Sunday schools have been conducted, and 
at each the Gospel has been preached several times a week to large 
and attentive audiences. Result: two-score have been added to the 
Church of such as expressed a desire to be saved. 
W. B. Bonnet. 


tm Oe 
Woman’s Medical Missionary Work in Shanghai. 


HERE are, as many of you know, four medical women and two 
foreign assistants, also women, that have been working among 

the Chinese during the past year,—Dr. Swinney, of the Seventh Day 
Baptist Mission; Dr. Haslep, of the Protestant Episcopal Mission ; 
Dr. Gale and Dr. Reifsnyder, of the Woman’s Union Mission. 
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if Miss McKechnie and Miss Andrews are also of the W.’s U. 
i] Mission; Miss McKechnie working in the Margaret Williamson 
iy Hospital, and Miss Andrews assisting Dr. Gale in her dispensaries 
it separate from the hospital ; open last year but now closed, Dr. Gale 


with the beginning of the present hospital year taking up work 
there, Miss Andrews being transferred to the Bridgman Home. 
The work done by these various women, together with their 
Shristian Chinese assistants, can best be appreciated by figures which 
represent not only a large number that have had the “ills of the 
fiesh”” attended to, but a much larger number that listened to the 
preaching of the Gospel of Christ, for it very often takes one or more 
healthy persons to bring to the foreign doctor the one that is sick. 
The larger part of the time, it is true, is devoted to caring for 
the bodily ailments, but as much evangelical work is also done, as 
time and the command of the language will admit. Competent 
native Bible women, however, are doing most excellent work, not only 
among the daily patients, but among the house-patients as well. 
That the Chinese appreciate foreign hospitals and foreign doc- 
tors, is hardly necessary to state, and no surer evidence is needed 
than money given by themselves—the patients—for the attention 
received, 
The following numbers have been seen by the physicians 
named. 
Dr. Haslep reports :— 
Out-patients, 3680 ; in-patients, 69 ; visits, 70. 
Dr. Swinney reports :— 
Out-patients, 3283 ; in-patients, 275 days ; visits, 168. 
Dr. Gale reports:— 
Out-patients, 1620 ; visits, not noted. 
Dr. Reifsnyder, Margaret Williamson Hospital :-— 
Out-patients, 21,798; in-patients, 172; prescriptions 
filled, 29,654 ; visits, not noted. 
Total number of out-patients seen by these four medical 
women, 30,381, being an average of over 7000 for each physician. 
The following amounts have been received from the Chinese 
patients for services and medicines received, rice money not in- 
cluded :— 


Mexican. 
Dr. Haslep reports - 7” - - $200.00 
Dr. Swinney _,, at we a ‘a 208.37 
Dr. Gale a ss <a ae cal 35.00 
Dr. Reifsnyder ,, tes si - ss 1156.00 


Total. . . $1599.37 
An average of almost $400 for each physician. 
E. REIFSNYDER. 
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Correspondence, 


THE LATE TROUBLES IN NORTH CHINA. 
To the Editor of 
“THe Cuinese RecorDer.” 


My Dear Dr. Wuerter: Every- 
thing is absolutely quiet in and 
about Peking, and the same is true 
of Jé-ho. For a few days the 
minds of the people in the city 
were greatly disturbed, and the 
situation seemed alarming, but the 
edicts which afterwards appeared 
in the Gazette sufficed to quiet all 
fears. All the points that were in 
the hands of the rebels have been 
recaptured. A few days ago a fresh 
re-inforcement of cavalry, I hear, 
were sent north from Tientsin, and 
the government seems to be taking 
every precaution to prevent a fresh 
outbreak. 

Since this note was begun, I 
have had a conversation with a 
native preacher of the London Mis- 
sion, who has just returned from 
Ch‘ao-yang Hsien. He reports all 
quiet, and the rebels dispersed. 
From his account, it would seem 
that disturbances arose at two 
points—Pa-kou and Ch‘ao-yang— 
simultaneously, but with no connec- 
tion whatever. The trouble near 
Pa-kou originated in the hatred of 
the other Chinese for the Roman 
Catholics, and the immediate prov- 
ocation, my informant tells me, 
was the killing of a member of the 
‘«T'sai-li-ti” sect by some Catholics 
in a brawl. Tho “ Tsai-li-tis” per- 
suaded the members of another 
sect, variously known as the “ Chin- 
tan-tao,” the ‘‘ Hsiao-hao-tis ” and 
the “‘ Mi-mi-chiao,” to unite with 
them in the work of destruction. 





The result was the complete demo- 
lition of the property of the Roman 
Catholics at Pa-kon and a town 
ninety li distant, called San-shih- 
chia-tzi, and the loss of many lives. 

The raid on Chao-yang Hsien, I 
understand, had no religious signif- 
icance, and was made by armed 
robbers seeking plunder. 

Rev. Mr. Parker, of the London 
Mission, escaped from the city and 
afterwards reached Tientsin in 
safety, but not without much suf- 
fering from the cold by the way. 

Just now the government in the 
vicinity of the recent troubles seems 
to be bent on exterminating the 
disaffected sects, and have put to 
death a great many members of 
both sects. In all, it is estimated, 
from every cause connected with the 
troubles, 20,000 lives have been lost. 

During a recent visit to Lan-chou 
and Tsun-hua, made by Dr. Hopkins 
and Rev. W. T. Hobart, they were 
treated very kindly everywhere, 
but they learned that there was a 
decided feeling of hostility toward 
the Christians. The people seemed 
to blame them as the cause of the 
troubles, and accuse them of bring- 
ing danger upon the community. 
No distinction is made between 
Catholics and Protestants, but all 
alike are called “ T‘ien-chu-chiao.” 
The native preacher of the London 
Mission, of whom I spoke above, 
was stopped by the official at Ku- 
pei-k‘ou and only allowed to pro- 
ceed on his journey after he had 
proven that he was a Protestant and 
not a Catholic. Our missionaries 
at Tsun-hua were treated with the 
utmost consideration by the local 
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official. He promised, if it becomes 
necessary, to receive them into the 
yamén and protect them to the 
extent of his power. When they 
left, he secured conveyances for them 
and sent a guard with them and 
promised protection to the property 
and to the native Christians. He 
put a guard around the compound 
and put the native preacher, Té 
Jui, in communication with the 
military official in charge of the 
troops about the city. After the 
troubles passed over, he invited 
the missionaries to return and 
resume their work. Rev. Mr. Pyke 
and family and Miss Dr. Terry are 
now en route for the U. 8, going 
now instead of a few months later, 
as they had previously planned. 
Dr. Hopkins and family will re- 
main in Tientsin until afer the 
Chinese New Year, as the weather 
is too cold for travelling with a 
little babe. Miss Hale will not 
return until they do. Meantime, 
the work is going on under the 
direction of the native brethren. 


L. W. PincHer. 


PrKine, Jan. 7th, 1892, 





AN EXPLANATION. 
To the Editor of 


“Tar CHinese RECORDER.” 


Dear Sir: I shall be much oblig- 
ed to you if you will allow me 
through the medium of your col- 
umns to thank you for the brief 
but kind words of recommenda- 
tion you have expressed in the last 
issne of THe Recorper with regard 
to the three tracts written by me 
and published by the Hongkong 
Religious Tract Society. But it 
took me with surprise to read with 
regard to the Tract, The True 
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Way of Religious Worship, that 
“the unhappy term question en- 
ters here as everywhere.” This 
statement certainly does away at 
once with all recommendation, and 
imposes a stigma upon the tracts, 
which they do not deserve. 

It is true, I have an opinion 
on the term question, and a very 
decided one too, but I never thought 
for a moment to touch the term 
question in my tracts. Nay,I can 
give you the assurance that I did 
not even think of the term ques- 
tion when I wrote these little 
volumes. And it gives me no 
little satisfaction to hear that an- 
other critic of my tracts lauded 
me on account of my “ wisely” 
avoiding any “allusion” to the 
“term question” at all.* 

Now if these little volumes, 
which are but feeble attempts of 
one who is seriously interested in 
the welfare of the Chinese to 
glorify his Lord and Saviour, have 
something of that life which was 
the life of men in themselves, the 
importance of the subjects treated 
will perhaps command the wide 
attention you wish to them, in 
spite of the stigma imposed upon 
them. 


* We are free to concede that all this 
is probably true, It was not our pur- 
pose to suggest that the term question 
was intentionally raised in this tract; 
but the terms used for God and Holy 
Spirit appear objectionable to not a few 
missionaries, especially when used in 
connection with the peculiar line of 
thought pursued by the author,—a fact 
conspicuously brought out in a review 
of Mr, Geniihr’s work at a recent meeting 
of the Shanghai Missionary Association, 
Each and all the words used in Chinese 
for the Divine name, are open to objec- 
tion of one sort or another, but the 
real difficulty inheres in the present 
status of the whole question.—Ep. 
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In sending you to-day a second 
series of tracts prepared by me 
and published by the Hongkong 
Religious Tract Society, I beg to 
offer a few remarks as to their 
contents. These little volumes, 
like the former three, have been 
specially prepared for the use of 
the literati, but will likely also be 
intelligible to the average China- 
man who has read the Books. 

Ar 4 Ch OFF. “To let pass an im- 
possibility.” Anattempt to confute 
a series of objections and challenges 
made against Christianity and its 
founder, by showing step by step the 
peerlessness of Christ and his work. 

Ke Hh GK ag. “On Heaven 
and Hell.” This tract shows that 
not Christianity has borrowed the 
doctrine of heaven and hell from 
Buddhism, but vice versa, since 
the sacred books of our religion 
have been edited before those of 
Buddhism. Christ and Christ 
alone has revealed the true doc- 
rine of retribution. 

RH ON we ‘ Indulgent Treat- 
ment of Foreigners.” Written be- 
fore the outbreak of the riots, this 
tract, which is rather more than a 
revision of a sheet tract formerly 
published by the late Rev. P. 
Wines, has nevertheless a distinct 
bearing on the riots, and offers a 
suggestion as to the real cause 
of the hatred of the foreigners 
and Christians particularly. 

Again expressing my gratitude 
for your discussing my tracts under 
your Book Table,* 

I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
I, G. Genanr. 


* Mr. Genihr wishes us to state that 
he does not hold the degree of Artium 
Magister, we having printed his name 
with the A, M. in our list of Revisers, 
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“AND IT WAS THE PREPARATION OF 
THE PASSOVER AND ABOUT THE 
SIXTH HOUR.” John xix, 14. 


The Editor of 
“Tar Cainese Recorper.” 


Dear Sir: Most of your readers 
are probably aware of the apparent 
discrepancy between the above text, 
which speaks of our Lord when be- 
fore Pilate, and the other Gospels 
which say, ‘Sit was the third hour 
and they crucified Him” (Mark 
xv, 25.) Seeing that our Lord was 
crucified at the third hour (Jewish) 
or 9 o'clock a.m., it is evident that 
the ‘‘sixth hour’’ (if Jewish time 
be counted here) must be an error, 
when speaking of him as being be- 
fore Pilate. 

Our English version, by saying 
‘the sixth hour,” has left it an 
open question as to whether the 
hour was Jewish or otherwise, and 
seeing that St. John’s Gospel is said 
to have been written for the con- 
verts at Ephesus, it is not unlikely 
he would use the ** hour” in a sense 
understood by Ephesian converts. 
That John wrote his Gospel chiefly 
for Gentiles, is evident by the man- 
ner in which he refers to Jewish 
customs and feasts (see ch. xi, 2; 
v. 2; vi, 4, &e.), and hence would 
use that computation of time used 
by those for whom he wrote. But 
in the Chinese Peking version the 
apparent discrepancy is turned into 
a real one, as also in Dr. John’s 
by translating the “ sixth hour”’ as 
* IE. or “noon.” The Ningpo 
Colloquial, which I find is splendid 
thronghout the Gospels, gives 
simply “di loh-go z-zing” (or 
“the sixth hour”), still leaving it 
an open question as to what reck- 
oning is used by St. John. 
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In the Teacher’s Variorum Bible 
there is a foot note on John xix, 
14, which shows that Drs. Woods- 
worth, Westcott and McClellan 
take “the sixth hour” as 6 o’clock 
a.m. In a note by Faweett, the 
translator and editor of ‘‘ Bengel’s 
Gnomon,” vol. ii, p. 479, he says, 
“The sixth hour in John is no 
doubt six o'clock in the morning. 
St. John begins the day as the 
Romans did at midnight, but 
counted the hours as the Asiatics 
about Ephesus, when he was 
Bishop, did, after the Macedonian 
method, which came into use there 
through Alexander’s conquests. See 
Townson’s Harm., viii, §1, 2, 3, 
where he shows the probability 
that the hours are so to be under- 
stood in ch. i, 39; iv, 6, 73 iv, 52, 
53.” In ch. i, 89, “the tenth hour” 
would appear more consistent with 
the words in the same verse, “ ‘They 
abode with Him that day,” if they 
be 10 am., than 4 p.m., which 
latter would leave precions little of 
“that day” in which they could 
abide with Him. I think a careful 
consideration of iv, 6, will also 
shew that it was 6 p.m. rather 
than noon, that a woman would 
come out to draw water and the 
Lord be weary with His day’s 
journey. If therefore our transla- 
tors into Chinese even still think 
that possibly the evidence is not 
enough to show that John did 
not use Jewish time, would it not 
be better to call the hours by the 
numbers (6th, 10th, &c.) rather than 
by the Chinese names of the “ Shi- 
ch‘in ” (ff ke), which fixes the time 
in a manner making St. John’s 
Gospel flatly contradict that of 
St. Mark? Bat if we take the 
explanation given by Townson, 
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Fawcett and others, then chap. i, 
39 should be “ shi-tien-chong” ; 
iv, 6 would be “ luh-tien-chong ;” 
iv, 52, “ ts’ih-tien chong” and xix, 
14, would read (in harmony with 
other Gospels) “luh-tien-chong”’ 
(~ 4h F,) which appears to my- 
self as the most correct translation. 
Nevertheless, others might prefer 
7X (A We fe, which would 
leave it still an open question 
whether John used a different style 
of reckoning from the other three 
evangelists or not. 

May I also ask, is there sufficient 
reason for inserting the word i 
at the beginning of the 5th verse 
in Gal. iii, in’ Dr. G. John’s 
version? The Peking version 
and Dr. Lord’s Ningpo version 
have not the word ‘ God’ in there, 
and while some commentators 
suppose that God is intended, others 
think that the context shews that 
it is not God, but the apostle, who 
is here said to “minister to you the 
Spirit and work miracles among 
you” “by the hearing of faith,” 
even as in John vii, 88, “ rivers of 
living water” are said, should flow 
from ‘‘ him that believeth.” Would 
it not be safer to leave open ques- 
tions, or ambiguous expressions, as 
near as possible, as they are in the 
original, rather than being more 
definite than God’s Word has made 
them. Eph. v, 26, 7@ Aouvtpé tov 
tdaros— the washing of water,” 
in hoth the Peking and Dr. John’s 
Mandarin version, is turned into 
BE WEA 7K, or “the water of 
baptism,” where ‘‘baptism” is 
certainly not mentioned, and some 
of us think, not intended in the 
word Aovtp®. Dr. Lord’s version 


simply gives 7 fj BG, which is 
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surely more correct, without the 
word }@, to make it the rite of 
“baptism.” I trust I shall not have 
been too presumptuous in putting 
forward the above hints. Let us all 
be in fervent prayer that God may 
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assist the present revisers abund- 
antly by His Holy Spirit in their 
difficult but greatly needed work. 
Yours very truly, 
Cuartes H. Jupp. 
NING-HAI-CHEO, near Chefoo. 





Our Hook Gable. 


The following pamphlets and 
books have been received, of which 
we can give only the briefest pos- 
sible notice :— 

Minutes of the Forty-ninth Annual Ses- 
sion of the Seventh-day Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, held at Westerly, R. 
I, U. S. A., Aug. 20, 1891. 





The Fifth Annual Report of the Doshisha 
Mission Hospital and Training School 
for Nurses, Kyoto, Japan. 

In connection with the Japan Mission 
of the American Board. For the year 
ending March 81, 1891. 


nik 52 46 FA- 
ton, 1890. 

A GB B. «A Matter one cannot help 
disputing. By Rev. I. G. Geniihr, 
Published by the Hongkong Religious 
Tract Society. 1891. 

ie A dy. Civility to Foreigners a 
Duty. By Kev. I. G. Geviihr. Published 
by the Hongkong R. T. S. 1891. 

KH HR Be The True Doctrine of Hea- 

~ “venand Hell. By Rev. I. G. sGeniihr. 
Published by the Hongkong R, T 8, 
1891. 





Religious Allegories. Can- 





6 & BH. Christian Ethics. By Rev. 

Martin Schaub (Basle Mission.) 

This work, in three noble volumes, 
is based on the system of Christian 
Ethics of T. Beck, D.D., one of the 
most biblical and spiritual theolo- 
gians of Germany. The first part 
treats the birth of the spiritual life 
(love and righteousness), the second 
part treats the evolution of the new 
life individually and in the Church 
as Christ’s body. The third part 
treats the appearance of the spir- 
itual life (individual and social 





ethics). The work is used as a 
text book in the theological semi- 
nary of the Basle Mission. For sale 
at Basle Mission House in Hong- 
kong. F. Kircher. Price 45 cents. 


a8 Be A RR. The Imperial English and 

Chinese Diary and Almanac for 1892. 

No. 1. Price #1. Interleaved with blot- 

ting paper. Kelly and Walsh. Lt., 

Shanghai. 

This work contains in the first 
pages a large amount of information 
valuable, one might almost say in- 
calculable, to residents in the East ; 
also, has a complete form of Diary 
with dates in English and Chinese, 
followed by departments for Cash 
Account, Register of Correspond- 
ence, and Memos. 





Typical Women of China. (Abridged from 
the Chinese Work “ Records of Virtuous 
Women of Ancient and Modern Times.”’) 
By Miss A. C. Safford, Kelly & Walsh, 
Lt., Shanghai, 1891. 

This book is from the pen of one 
who is characterized by a friend 
who knew her well as ‘‘a lady of 
great talents and powers.” It may 
be regarded as the dying bequest 
of a devoted soul to the cause of 
woman’s work for woman. The 
manuscript was left in the hands 
of Dr. Fryer to edit and put through 
the press. The pious task has been 
ably accomplished ; and as a result 
we have this neat, well-printed 
volume of 192 pages. We find 
here abundant evidence of the 
influential position of woman in 
China; although it must be con- 
fessed from the evidence before us 






































that an inferior place is assigned to 
her. According to established 
maxims for woman’s employments 
and deportment, she may not until 
old age leave the inner apartments 
to visit the country or join the 
processions ; she may learn to read 
in order to understand Heaven’s 
Reason, but should not study deep- 
ly the elegant classic style; her 
employments are insignificant, yet 
‘*to be lazy in pursuing them is at 
the root of all the confusion and 
destruction worked under heaven ;”’ 
except with her parent, she must 
not ride in a carriage with any 
man, and except with her brothers, 
may not eat with any man; she 
must not talk of public affairs ; some 
excuse may be offered for a man 
who has done wrong, but ‘* when 
a woman goes astray, nothing 
can be said for her,” and, from 
birth, women “are sorrowful, or 
happy according to the will of 
others.” The illustrations given of 
feminine character and duty are, 
many of them, imaginative and 
legendary. By precept and ex- 
ample, a number of excellent senti- 
ments are put forth, inculcating 
purity, modesty and devotion to 
parents. That much in the origi- 
nal work is practically valueless, 
is indicated by the fact that, in 
one place, only a few maxims are 
culled out of twelve chapters, and 
many chapters are here and there 
entirely omitted. We hope that 
the desire which inspired Miss 
Safford, as stated in the Editor’s 
Preface, in undertaking this work, 
will be abundantly realized: “She 
hoped the book might serve to 
interest the women of Christian 
lands in the condition of their 
sisters in China, by drawing aside 
the veil which during the ages 
has hidden so many millions of 
lives from the rest of the world, 
and revealing what are the motives 
by which Chinese women are still 
actuated as well as the models 
which they profess and attempt 
to follow.” 
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Shantun) (ly #.) By Alex. Armstrong, 
F.E.1L.8., Principal of the Collegiate 
School, Chefoo. With a new map, 
specially compiled. Shanghai: Print- 
ed at the ‘Shanghai Mercury” 
Office. 1891. 


The book is a successful attempt 
to impart a variety of information 
respecting one of the most interest- 
ing and celebrated provinces in 
Chinese history. Section I treats 
of the name, position, climate, 
productions, people, government, 
religion, roads and means of travel, 
etc. Section II is made up of 
sketches of Christian work as car- 
ried on by the twelve different 
missionary bodies ; the whole being 
concluded by Notes of a Journey 
to the Tomb of Confucius and a 
Description of the Tomb, together 
with a complete Alphabetical Index 
in English and Chinese. The 
map, for which a neat and service- 
able pocket is provided, is a 
valuable feature of the book. In 
Notes on Roman Catholic Missions 
we find this statement as to one 
method of propagandism :— 

“When it is understood that the 
propagators of Roman Catholicism 
in Shantung baptise infants and 
include them in its numbers, it 
becomes evident that the real work 
of the mission is much smaller than 
at first sight it appeared. Here let 
me quote a few brief sentences from 
an ‘Annals of the Faith,’ published 
not long ago: ‘The Association 
of the Holy Childhood marvellously 
aids in propagating the faith,’ 
‘The good which is doing at 
present . . . must be attributed 
entirely to a Christian woman. In 
spite of her poverty, she every year 
gets hundreds of pagan children 
baptised, whom she thus sends to 
Paradise. Let us hope that the little 
angels efficaciously pray for their 
relations.’ ‘Besides the 4000 to 
6000 pagan infants we buptise 
annually in periculo mortis, we 
receive many female orphans.’ ” 

This incident, reminding us of 
the great famine in North China 
and of the relief extended to perish- 
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ing thousands by the activity of 
foreign missionaries, will be read 
with satisfaction :— 

“ One incident, however, I think, 
is thoroughly worth relating: At 
5:30 we reached the west bank of 
the Mi-ho, which we were to cross 
by ferry. The boats were at the 
east side, and the boatmen were 
discussing with a muleteer as to 
the cost of crossing. I was walking 
on ahead of my shentsz. As soon 
as the man in charge saw ime 
at the west side, he stopped 
bargaining and came straight over 
to me with a boat. I had shown 
the man my field-glass as I was 
going, and he looked very friendly. 
We and all our goods were soon 
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on the east side, and I asked my 
teacher to give the ferryman a few 
more cash for the prompt way he 
had come and brought us across. 
But would you believe it? This 
man, in charge of the boats, said 
that they had been paid for their 
work—that was all he wanted. 
‘Why, sir,’ he says, ‘had it not 
been for the foreign teachers, I 
would have been dead, and that 
man, and that one. We had noth- 
ing toeat, and were dying, when 
you came and fed us. Oh no, you 
have paid us for our work ; thanks.’ 
Hundreds of times have I heard 
that the Chinaman was devoid of 
gratitude. I know better now.” 





Gnitorial Comment. 


Ir is a fact, perhaps not known 
to the general public, that certain 
Manchester and Glasgow firms put 
idolatrous labels upon their cotton 
goods for the Indian market, and 
these labels are often seen decora- 
ting shops in the bazaars. Rub- 
ber stamps are being manufactured 
by a firm called “ Addison & Co.,” 
and which are said to include a 
complete series of idolatrous pic- 
tures. For the love of gain, men in 
so-called Christian countries are 
willing not only to thus pander to 
the worship of immoral and lasci- 
vious gods and goddesses, but for 
the same reason are prostituting 
their art in making molten images 
to be sold in Japan, and, very 
likely, in China also, to adorn the 
temples of Buddha and receive 
the homage of pagan devotees. 





SureERstrion has a strangely fas- 
cinating spell over many minds. 
During the great revival of 1838, 
multitudes of the common people 
in the Sandwich Islands were lift- 
ed out of their dismal and degrad- 
ing idolatry ; but retrograde tend- 





encies 
during 


have been too manifest 
the last thirty years, 
although the reaction appears now 
to have spent its force. In 1865, 
a large part of the New Zealand 
Maories revolted against the moral 
restraints of Christianity, and, for 
a time, a mixture of pagan and 
Romanist rites, called ‘‘ Hawhau- 
ism,” flourished among them. Oar 
Saxon ancestors, on the death of 
good King Ethelbert, in 616, so 
effectually relapsed into heathenism 
that all the missionaries bat one 
abandoned England for a period, 
and “the older gods” resumed 
their sway. Missionaries in any 
pagan land should study with pro- 
found interest the occult influences 
that hinder the Gospel, and, even 
more, perhaps, their tendency to 
react after the principles of Chris- 
tianity are once implanted. 





A Persian Prince, Malcom Khan, 
suspects, and his people suspect, 
that all efforts to introduce into 
their country railways and _tele- 
graph and electric lights are cun- 
ning devices for disseminating the 
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doctrines of Christianity. There 
is no immediate danger of the 
Chinese accepting the Moslem idea 
that there is no distinction be- 
tween the secular and religious, or 
that material gain and _ worldly 
station are as nothing compared 
with the approbation of the Su- 
preme Power. But, in order to 
make the needed advance, even in 
worldly prosperity, China must 
understand that there is intimate 
connection between Christianity 
and civilization; that the first is 
the cause and the second, in its 
highest and best development, is 
its legitimate and necessary effect ; 
that in order to heal the sources 
of poverty and evil a self-renovat- 
ing religion must take the place of 
polytheistic superstition; and that 
to know and obey the only true 
God as revealed in the words and 
character of Jesus, is to possess 
the sources of perennial life and 
progress. If it be urged that 
much wickedness and ignorance of 
spiritual things is associated with 
modern development of the arts, 
notice should be taken of another 
fact; i.e., that Western civilization 
has its perils many and great, and 
about in proportion as there is 
departure from the principles of 
eternal rectitude. ‘The elements 
of genuine reform are present as 
a working leaven in the heart of 
China’s millions. The great need 
is new inspiration from human 
sources and re-enforcement from 
on high. 





Tue attitude of the V.-C. Daily 
News on questions of foreign inter- 
course with China, is usually char- 
acterized by sagacity and breadth 
of view. We cannot always agree 
with our contemporary when the 
topic under consideration is purely 
a missionary one, but this is not to 
be wondered at; and missionaries, 
like all other people whose lives 
and labors constitute a public in- 
heritance, need the stimulus of 


candid criticism. The issue of loth 
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January contains an article worthy 
of special note, and which affords 
an illustration of the editorial in- 
sight into prublems that are so 
perplexing to many people. Refer- 
ring to that valuable book, Chinese 
Characteristics, by Rev. Arthur 
Smith, and especially to the chapter 
on ‘Mutual Suspicion,” these re- 
marks are put forth :— 

‘** But if the Chinese are suspicious 
of each other, they are still more 
suspicious of foreigners. This sus- 
picion is founded a good deal on 
credulity, to which the Chinese are 
very prone, as they are singularly 
insensible of the relative value of 
evidence, and are very little aware of 
the need of it. They find it almost 
impossible to believe that foreign 
missionaries come among them 
simply from benevolent motives, 
and they therefore readily believe 
the infamous stories that are told 
them as to foreigners’ real objects 
in founding hospitals and orphan- 
ages. ‘This credulity is worked on 
and utilised by such men as Mr. 
Chou Han of Chang-sha, and it is 
far more widespread than many of 
us believe. Our own servants, 
though they have been with us for 
years, believe, though they may 
deny the belief when questioned, 
the stories of the taking out child- 
ren’s eyes and hearts by Roman 
Catholic priests, and these beliefs 
are not confined to people in that 
rank of life. During the troubles 
on the Yangtze last year, it was 
ascertained from telegrams that 
they exchanged, that officials of 
some rank honestly believed, these 
stories. Mr. Smith concludes his 
chapter on ‘ Mutual Suspicion’ with 
a paragraph, which is worth repro- 
ducing, because it was written a 
long time before the events of last 
year: ‘Infinite credulity and mu- 
tual suspicion are the elements 
of the soil in which these fearful 
rumours thrive, and on which they 
fatten. When they have to do 
with foreigners, long and painful 
experience has shown that they 
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must not be despised, but must be 
taken in the early stages of their 
development. None of them could 
do serious harm if the local officials 
were only sincerely interested to 
stamp them ont. In their ultimate 
outcome, when they have been 
suffered to grow unchecked, these 
rumours result in such atrocities as 
the Tientsin massacre. All parts 
of China are well adapted to their 
rapid development, and there is 
scarcely a province where they have 
not in some form occurred. For the 
complete removal of these outbreaks 
the time element is as necessary as 
for the results of geologic epochs. 
The best way to prevent their oc- 
currence is to convince the Chinese 
by irrefragable object lessons, that 
foreigners are the sincere well- 
wishers of the Chinese. This 
simple proposition once firmly es- 
tablished, then for the first time 


will it be true that ‘within the 
four seas, all are brethren.’’ 
There are some, and there are 


many consular officials among them, 
who would prevent these outrages 
by having the missionaries al- 
together withdrawn from the in- 
terior of the country: we prefer the 
cure suggested by Mr. Smith: it is 
better for the missionaries to remain 
and show by their lives and con- 
duct that they are honestly and 
sincerely well-wishers of the Chi- 
nese, than to allow the Chinese 
to believe by their withdrawal that 
charges brought against them had 
some foundation. And as_ the 
movement among the better class 
is anti-foreign and not merely anti- 
missionary, when the missionaries 
were got rid of, attempts would 
certainly be made to send the other 
foreigners after them.” 





THe question often forces itself 
upon our attention: How shall we 
preach to the Chinese ? The system 
of dialectics taught in our univer- 
sities cannot be said to precisely 
meet the exigency. A high-flown 
style of oratory, even if one were 
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capable of the achievement in a 
foreign tongue, would be of small 
practical use in addressing an 
audience of uninstructed heathen. 
Prof. W. R. Harper, in “Old 
and New ‘Testament Student,” 
speaks snggestively of the primitive 
method :— 

“Tt is said in the Acts of the 
Apostles that on the occasion of a 
certain persecution, the disciples 
scattered, going from Jerusalem 
everywhere, ‘talking the Word.’ 
The phrase is a very significant 
one, not only from the historical 
and scientific point of view, but also 
by reason of its present religious 
bearings. Historically, it throws 
light upon the life and methods 
of the primitive believers. They 
were all missionaries. They carried 
with them and proclaimed their 
faith. This proclamation, more- 
over, was made in a most simple 
and unconventional way. They 
did not reason; they did not de- 
claim; they used not finished 
speech; they just ‘ talked ’—one 
might almost say ‘chatted ’—the 
message,the news concerning Jesus.” 





Not long since a U. S. naval 
officer, who for some time had been 
stationed on the Yangtze, wrote 
home to his friends that he had yet 
to meet the first native Christian 
at any of the ports on the river. 
Apparently he labored under the 
impression that there were no 
worshiping congregations to be 
found in the region traversed by 
his ship. Certainly he had not 
seen one. ‘l'o show what he might 
have observed, had he taken a little 
pains, we quote the following inci- 
dent from the pen of Secretary Hen- 
ry C. Mabie. Referring to his visit 
in Hankow, he says :—*“ Yesterday, 
at 3 p.m., we went to Dr. John’s 
chapel, a room capable of seating 
some 400 people. We went through 
a drenching rain, expecting to see 
a small congregation. Entering, 
we found a throng. Possibly 50 
more persons could have been 
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seated. We were a little late, and 
the service had begun. ‘The con- 
gregation were singing, ‘I Need 
Thee Every Hour.’ A native sat at 
the organ, rolling out the strains 
in the best of form and leading 
the singing with a confidence and 
a calm strength of feeling that 
would have been worthy of Sankey. 
A native pastor of large frame 
stood up and read the Scriptures 
with an expression and depth of 
tone that fastened the attention 
of all. Fully one-half of the con- 
gregation held Bibles and follow- 
ed the reading closely. Dr. John 
offered prayer. Every person in 
the congregation, except one feeble 
old octogenarian, arose, faced 
about aud knelt down upon the 
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mats which usually rest on the 
stone floor underneath the simple 
benches. It was impressive to see 
the uniform rows of men in their 
clean, blue, cotton garments, their 
long queues hanging down their 
backs, every face buried in the 
hands, motionless on their knees 
before the true God. Dr. John 
preached on the text, ‘Be ye 
steadfast, unmovable, always 
abounding in the work of the 
Lord. We discover at once a 
richness, a depth, a clear-cut and 
virile strength in the language 
in pleasing contrast with the sing- 
song, strong nasal, wuining dia- 
lects we have elsewhere heard, 
and Dr. John uses it with a finished 
mastery.” 


Missionary sletvs. 


—A.H. Huntley, of the China 
Inland Mission in Chen-ku Hsien, 
Shensi, sends us the following 
message :—‘‘ We praise God for 
prosperity in this city, and that the 
Word of God is received by a good 
many who four years ago were in 
heathen darkness. ‘his day we 
have signed the deed of a large 
house, which is to serve as our first 
chapel. ‘The natives have contrib- 
uted very nobly, and so have quite 
exhausted their resources. I am 
wondering whether you would, on 
behalf of the American Bible So- 
ciety, like to present us with a very 
large typed strong platform Bible ? 
If so we will be pleased to accept 
of such a gift and make it the 
property of the native Church.” 
We have forwarded a_ leather- 
bound Bible to this newly-founded 
Church in the far interior, with 
best wishes for increasing success. 

—One of the important subjects 
now engaging the attention of the 


North India Bible Society is the 
early preparation of a Hindu Bible, 
which shall be distinctly legible, 
attractive in form, and that can be 
carried conveniently and without 
overtaxing the strength of the 
carrier. The present and only 
edition of the Hindu Bible is in 
three large volumes, weighing about 
eight pounds. Very naturally, in 
a hot country, neither natives nor 
foreign Christians take kindly to 
the work of carrying eight pounds 
of Bible to church whenever relig- 
ious services are held there; in fact, 
they wont do it. Those who find 
even our light Bibles a burden too 
heavy to be carried to the house of 
God on the Sabbath, will have 
intense sympathies with these 
Hindu Christians. Success will un- 
doubtedly soon crown the efforts of 
a committee of the Society tofurnish 
a Hindu Bible in one volume of 
@ convenient size and weight, 
and at the same time entirely 
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legible. Another incidental ad- 
vantage which the new volume will 
possess, will be that it can be carried 
on a journey without a charge for 
extra baggage. Specimens and 
estimates have, in fact, already 
been approved, and all that is now 
necessary for the beginning of a 
work which will greatly facilitate 
its study, isan appropriation from 
the parent society for the publica- 
tion of the newand more convenient 
edition. We congratulate the Hin- 
du Christians, present and future. 
—Bishop Goodsell, who was a 
recent visitor to American Method- 
ist Missions in China, at the late 
meeting of his Board in Cleveland, 
U.S. A., read the following from 
United States Minister Denby :— 
“ But my acquaintance with mission- 
aries of all denominations in China 
has taught me that they are doing 
good to humanity. They are the 
forerunners of commerce and diplo- 
macy. ‘They are the pioneers. They 
blaze the way for art and science and 
sound morality. The best men and 
the best intellects among foreign- 
ers in China respect and esteem 
them. 1 have done my best to pro- 
tect them, to extend their influence 
here and at home, because I know 
that they are honest, industrious, 
unselfish, and that while their main 
object is to save human souls, col- 
laterally and necessarily they benefit 
civilization as much as they ad- 
vance the cause of true religion.” 
—Five miles distant from the 
village is a group of 15 or 20 
Christians, and most of these are 
the fruits of one man’s holy life. 
This man, Zi Lin-hae, I baptized 
eleven years ago, and I well remem- 
ber how at the very first he impress- 
ed usallas ‘‘a good man, full of 
the Holy Ghost and of faith.” I 
was the first foreigner he had seen, 
and he told me how he reverenc- 
ed me almost as one who had 
come from heaven. While he has 
all these years lived a blameless 
life and been active in the Lord’s 
service, he has suffered much 
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persecution from his relatives on 
account of his religion. Once 
when they were trying to compel 
him to worship the ancestral tablets, 
he said, “Kill me if you will, 
but I shall never engage in idola- 
try.” They concluded to let him 
alone, and ever since he has been 
famous as the man who conquered 
his whole clan without carnal wea- 
pons. His aged mother is very 
happy in the Gospel received from 
her son.— Rev. W.J. McKee, Ningpo. 





—We are requested to say that 
a complete copy of The Chinese 
Iepository, now in America, may 
be had by applying to Rev. Dr. 
Graves, of Canton. 





—A calendar of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Knowledge has 
been issued in Chinese called iF 
Ki Op Its special features are 
that it has four Chinese illustrations, 
got up by the Photo-lithographic 
Co., Shanghai, and that it has a very 
large amount of useful knowledge, 
arranged in a comparative manner 
on international affairs, such as— 
sovereigns, railways, steamers, 
mines, manufactures, trade, Customs 
revenue, education, missions, 
leading events of the year, riots, 
indemnities, etc., making it specially 
instructive for students at the ex- 
aminations and for intelligent 
persons at all times of the year. 
Price ten cash each. Discount 30 
per cent. on ten dollars’ worth and 
upwards. Apply, Mission Press, 
Shanghai. 

—Rev. J. A. Leyenberger, of 
Weihien, Shantung province, when 
recently visiting that part of the 
field lying to the east of his home, 
met with much encouragement. 
He says of one place: “ When I 
visited the village last autumn there 
were not more than ten or twelve 
inquirers, but when I came to the 
place on this last visit, there were 
more than a hundred. Eighty per- 
sous were examined, and there were 
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more than twenty, who for one 
cause and another, could not be 
present. Three days were spent in 
careful questioning and instructing 
the candidates, of whom thirty-one 
were women and girls. The appli- 
cants included all ages, from the 
hoary-headed grandmother of seven- 
ty-nine down to the little child of 
seven. As the greater part of these 
were recent inquirers, our rules re- 
quire that they be put on probation 
for six months, at the end of which 
time they may be received, provided 
they pass another satisfactory ex- 
amination and their Christian de- 
portment in the meantime has been 
exemplary. In consequence of this 
rule only four persons were baptized 
at that place. Bnt there is the 
promise of a rich harvest in the 
near future.” 

—The deputation of the English 
Baptist Missionary Society, which 
last spring visited their missions in 
North China, have rendered a good 
account of the work since their 
return home. Rev. R. Glover, in 
addressing his own congregation at 
Bristol, said that he was struck 
with the fact that no one but the 
missionaries were supplying the 
wants of the people. Speaking 
generally, he commented on the 
results which must accrue from the 
apathy of European residents in 
the matter. In the hands of the 
missionaries the Gospel was meet- 
ing a great need. Those present 
knew his estimate of mission work 
before he went abroad. It was not 
so high nor so sanguine as his 
estimate was to-day. They had to 
deal with difficulties, the magnitude 
of which they at home did not 
realise. But notwithstanding this, 
there was encouraging evidence of 
advance; and in connection with 
their own mission and every other 
mission, his colleague and he came 
across in China, they saw proofs of 
great good being done. 

The other meinber of the deputa- 
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tion, Rev. T. M. Morris, of Ipswich, 
describes in the Freeman an inter- 
esting iterview with the Viceroy 
Li Hung-chang, who is practically 
Prime Minister of China. The 
Viceroy alluded to the late visit of 
Mr. Alfred S. Dyer and Rev. W. 
E. Robbins to Peking, and “ the two 
numerously signed petitions against 
the opium traffic,” which they 
brought for presentation to the 
Emperor. Mr. Morris continues: 
“The conversation then turned upon 
the conduct of the British govern- 
ment in reference to the opium 
trade, and especially their conduct 
in forcing opium upon the Chinese. 
We freely admitted that we re- 
garded the conduct of England in 
this matter as indefensible, and 
that an ever-increasing number of 
people at home looked back upon it 
with feelings of shame and regret. 
The Viceroy said that he was glad 
to hear that we took so just a view 
of the question, and somewhat 
satirically added that as we were 
sending out missionaries to convert 
the Chinese, we might try to con- 
vert our own government. We 
told him public opinion was being 
educated on this question, and that 
we quite hoped to convert the 
government. He said he supposed 
that there was the money difficulty 
in the way, and that it was always 
hard to convince a government 
of the propriety of relinquishing a 
certain source of income, however 
questionable its moral character 
might be.” 

—On January 5th Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hulbert, who had been engaged 
in the government school in Korea 
for the last three years, passed 
through on their way home to New 
England, intending to take Pales- 
tine in their way. [Mr. Hulbert has 
added mnch interesting matter to 
the published literature concerning 
Korea, and has in view the publica- 
tion of a work on its literature and 
topography in America. ] 











Miary of Events 


December, 1891. 


80th.—Seizure of foreign property at 


Fatshan by the Namhoi magistrate and 
the Fan Fu of Fatshan. All the business 
books of a foreign firm from Canton, 
which has been the first to avail itself 
largely of the transit pass privilege, and 
which for about two years had a ware- 
house at Fatshan, were carried off. 
About five thousand dollars’ worth of 





merchandise, upon which full duty had 
been paid, are in the possession of the 
officials, with some hundreds of dollars in 
cash, 


31st.—Wreck of the S, 8S. Marie, near 
Chefoo. Of three boats lowered with 
great difficulty, one was capsized, and the 
occupants, the second officer, third en- 
gineer and nine Chinese sailors and 
firemen perished; their frozen bodies 
being mangled by the rocks. 


j —Negotiations to take coolies from 

Shantung to New Caledonia, to be em- 
ployed as nickel miners have failed: 
but negotiations between a New Caledo- 
nian French company and the Japanese 
government have been satisfactorily ter- 
minated. A contract has been drawn up, 
shewing great care and regard for the 
well-being of the men to be employed. 
In one of the provisions it is stated that 
the overseers, sub-overseers, interpreters 
and doctors shall all be Japanese. Facil- 
ities for sending money home and for 
communication with friends, will be 
afforded tlie miners. 


—A loyal Warrant has been issued 
approving the formation of a corps of 
Native Indian Infantry for service at 
Hongkong. The corps will be officered 
by Europeans and Natives, according to 
the rule in the Indian Native Army 
generally, 
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in the Far East. 


January, 1892. 
8th.—Foundering of the S.S. Namchow, 
off Cupchi Point, near Swatow. All the 
European officers, the chief engineer’s 
wife and about 400 Chinese were 
drowned. It is supposed that 50 Chinese 
survivors were picked up by junks. 
10th.—Imperial decrees issued detail- 
ing how the rebels in the North were 
subjugated, and giving lists of officials and 
others who were entitled to rewards for 
remarkable generalship and _ bravery, 
The native papers note the fact that the 
mounted troops, sent to quell the rebels, 
were transported by train from Tientsin 
to the terminus of the railway, thence to 
proceed to Lu-peh-kow, Fortwo days the 
railway was closed to the public. The 
horses were placed iu freight cars and 
the men in passenger cars. A great 
multitude gathered to see the sight. 
—The Chinese empire has officially 
notified the State department that it will 
take no part in the World’s Fair. The 
Emperor holds that if his subjects are 
good enough to go to the Columbian 
exposition, they are good enough to be 
admitted to the United States at all other 
times. No objection is raised to Chinese 
merchants, already in the United States, 
participating in the exposition. 
12th.—Great fire at Haukow. The depot 
of the National Bible Society of Scotland 
was entirely destroyed, involving a loss of 
Tls. 1700 worth of Chinese Scriptures. 
The depot of the Central China Religious 
Tract Society shared the same fate, the 
loss being about Tis. L5v0. 
16th.—Publication of translation of a 
letter written by a Chinese priest from 
the centre of the rebellion in the North, 
giving gruesome details of outrages on 
Christians, especially in the North, 
—According to the Hu Pao, street 
lighting by electricity is being exper- 
imentally tried in the city of Canton. 
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MARRIAGE. 

At the Cathedral, Shanghai, on Dec. 
2nd, by Rev. H. C. Hodges, M.A., 
Joun Darrocnu, to IsABELLA AITON 
Younc, both of the China Inland 
Mission. 

BIRTHS. 

At Cheo-kia-k‘eo, Honan, January 11th, 
the wife of ARCHIBALD GRACIE, of a 
daughter. 


Ar Ku-cheng, on Saturday, the 19th, the 
wife of the Rev. W. 
S., of a daughter. 


3ANISTER, C. M. 


ARRIVALS. 
On December 26th, Mr. W. C. Burnett 


(returned), Messrs. A. Menzirs, G. 
S. Woopwarp and F. E. SHinper, 
from England. 


On January 9th, Messrs E. N. Roper- 
son, B.A., G. T. Howrn,, H. J. 
Mason, A. Preepy, W. P. Kyient, 
W. G. Preepy, C. H. S. GReEeEn, 
W. H. Warren and G. W. StTokEs, 
from England. 


At Shanghai, January 9th, Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. TERRELL, of the London 
Mission, for Hankow. 


On January 24th, Misses J. A. HornsBy 
and A, Y. ANDERSON, from England. 

On January 24th, Misses Jonnston (3) 
unconnected. 


DEPART URE. 
On January 16th, Rev. A. T. and Mrs. 
PoLHILL TURNER and two children, 
for England. 











